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r “HE new Coal strike threatens to be the most 
serious and the bitterest struggle in the 
industrial annals of Great Britain. Though 

opinions may differ as to actual merits of the dispute, 

and in particular as to the necessity for the drastic 
reductions of wages which are proposed, we do not 
see how there can be two views as to where the chief 
responsibility for the conflict rests—not upon the 
owners, not upon the men, but upon the Government. 
When the Government suddenly decided at the beginning 
of March to “ decontrol ’’ the coal industry five months 
earlier than the date which it had originally fixed, we 
pointed out—what everyone connected with the industry 
well knew—that the decision made a strike or lock-out 
on April Ist practically inevitable. To change the 
whole basis of the economic organisation of the industry 
at four weeks’ notice was not merely to invite but to 
determine the crisis which has now arisen. The prob- 
lems created by decontrol are exceedingly difficult 
and complex, and it was quite impossible from the first 
that the owners and the men should be able to discover 
a basis of agreement in so short a time. It was not 
indeed until this week—within two or three days of 
the termination of control—that the owners were able 
to announce the actual figures of the reductions upon 
which they proposed to insist. We do not wish to 
impute motives without justification, but, in face of 
the facts, how is it possible to come to any other con- 
clusion than that the Government deliberately intended 
to provoke a conflict. Any alternative theory would 
imply a degree of irresponsible ignorance and .incom- 
petence which it seems impossible to impute even to 
the present Government. They must have known 
that the industry would come to a standstill on April Ist, 
and they must have intended that it should. Why ? 








We do not profess to be able to answer the question. 
What is perfectly clear is that the Miners were faced 
with a situation upon which only one decision was 
possible. Everyone knows that they did not want to 
fight. The position, from their point of view, is so 
obviously unfavourable for a struggle that they would 
have accepted any practicable alternative that had 
been offered to them. We do not think that any of 
the owners’ representatives would deny the sincere 
reasonableness of the attitude which the Miners’ leaders 
have maintained throughout the negotiations. But 
they were offered no chance of compromise, no scheme 
which they could possibly recommend to their branches 
with any hope of its being accepted. In effect all 
they got was an ultimatum which demanded uncon- 
ditional surrender—at about three days’ notice. They 
were prepared to accept reductions, even substantial 
reductions, of wages, in view of the present depression 
in the coal trade; but to have accepted such an ulti- 
matum would have been equivalent to signing the death 
warrant of the Miners’ Federation. No organisation 
could have survived so disastrous a capitulation—the 
terms of which appear to have been expressly designed 
to inflict not only great loss and suffering upon the 
workers in the industry, but a maximum of humiliation 
upon their accredited representatives. 


The figures have so lately been made available 
that it is difficult to say precisely what the proposed 
reductions actually amount to in the different districts ; 
but it is clear that they are of an extremely drastic 
character, and that in some areas they would bring the 
standard of living of the miners and their families far 
below the point at which it stood before the war—a 
point which was unanimously admitted by the Sankey 
Commission to have been unduly low. No such cut 
in wages has ever before, in the whole history of industrial 
negotiations, been proposed to any organised body of 
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workers—and the proposal is made in the form of a 
short-dated ultimatum! It is true that, on the figures 
of the past two moriths, the industry cannot afford 
to pay very much more than the coal-owners are offering. 
But the coal industry has always been run on the basis 
of balancing good times against bad, and there is 
neither justice nor reason in the proposal to fix wages 
on the basis of the financial results of two of the 
worst months that the industry has ever known—more 
especially as an early recovery is expected on all hands. 
On the face of it it is merely an attempt to take all 
possible. advantage of the well-known anxiety of the 
Miners’ Unions to aveid a struggle at the present 
juncture. If the owners had shown a little more 
moderation they might have gained a settlement very 
favourable to themselves ; as it is, they have precipi- 
tated a struggle which cannot fail to be disastrous to 
everyone concerned and above all to the rest of the 
community. For in spite of the depletion of the Miners’ 
funds, there seems no likelihood that the struggle will 
be a short one. If past experience affords any guide 
the men may hold out for weeks and months on no 
funds at all. 
* * * 

The decision of the Miners to call out the enginemen 
and pumpmen as well as all the workers who are actually 
engaged in getting coal has aroused a good deal of 
comment. But the reason for the decision is evident 
enough. The owners had intimated that they had 
no intention of locking the men out and that the pits 
would be open as usual for all men who were willing 
to work—at the new rates. If in these circumstances 
the Miners’ Federation had agreed—as is usual in coal 
strikes—to allow the pumpmen to remain at work, 
they would have been abetting blacklegs and helping 
the owners to break up their own organisation. This 
is a point, however, on which there is clearly room for 
compromise. The miners themselves are far more 
alive than anyone else to the consequences which 
would follow upon the flooding of the pits and the 
destruction of the source from which they gain their 
living, and there can be no doubt about their willingness 
to come to terms. If the owners would undertake 
not to attempt any coal-getting operations while the 
dispute lasts the reason for the withdrawal of the 
enginemen and pumpmen would disappear. So far 
no one seems to have made this obvious suggestion ; 
but we hope that it will be considered before irreparable 
disaster is brought upon the industry. 

* * * 


The adventurous visit of “ Kaspar Kovacs,” alias 
the ex-Emperor Karl, to Buda Pest on Easter Sunday 
seems to have done no harm to anyone but himself. 
Not only did he not get “his crown,” but he had a 
very chilly reception from the few persons whom he 
saw, and Admiral Horthy, it is said, insisted on his 
disappearing as quickly as possible. It is now doubtful 
whether he will be allowed to return to his old asylum 
in Switzerland, and Spain is talked of as his next home. 
The peoples of northern Europe may perhaps smile 
at the whole affair. Few Englishmen or Frenchmen 
would pass a sleepless night at the thought of a Habs- 
burg re-seated on the diminished throne of Hungary. 
In Central Europe, iowever, it is no laughing matter. 
Intrigues of the utmost danger for the Succession 





States have for some time centred round the person 
of the ex-Emperor, and his return to power would 
certainly mean war. Czecho-Slovakia and Austria, 
Jugo-Slavia and Roumania and Italy, all have an 
interest (an interest which we are bound to say is 
legitimate) in preventing a royalist coup in Hungary, 
and they were at one in their resolve that, when the 
Habsburgs fell, they should fall “like Lucifer, never 
to hope again.” It is idle to pretend that this violates 
the principle of “ self-determination.” In the first 
place, there is no evidence that the Magyar people 
want a restoration of the Habsburgs, whatever the 
reactionary clique of aristocrats at Buda Pest may 
want. And, in the second place, it is perfectly proper 
for Europe to insist, as a condition of peace and amity 
with Hungary, that she should exclude a person whom 
all her neighbours regard as a supreme danger. The 
liberty of a nation does not mean a licence to set a 


continent by the ears. 
* * * 


The bells are ringing and the flags are flying in Athens, 
while the Greek armies march to famous victories in 
Anatolia. It is magnificent ; but it is not good polities. 
Whether Greece has committed any moral default in 
this hasty repudiation of the London proposals is a 
question that perhaps admits of argument. But 
there can be no two opinions, when all the circumstances 
are considered, about the unwisdom of her action. 
She has swept back the Turks, who would appear, 
if the reports can be trusted, to have employed a rather 
feeble strategy. She has captured important points, 
and threatens Angora itself. But it is one thing to 
win a battle and another to secure the fruits of it. 
Does anybody suppose that these defeats, or any more 
that may still be to come, will persuade the Turks 
to accept the Treaty of Sévres? The Turks will go 
on fighting indefinitely, because they have more to 
gain than to lose by fighting. The Greeks will have 
to maintain their position, whether there be a state of 
war or of peace, by armed force. The moment they 
relax their force they will lose their ground. And 
what are Greece’s prospects for the future ? Financially 
she is hopelessly weak. She has no friends in Europe, 
save in this country, and our friendship, such as it is, 
she is doing her best to alienate by this offensive. The 
French, though for the moment they are talking angrily 
to the Turks about Cilicia, are vitally interested in the 
establishment of a contented Turkey. Italy, with 
her eyes on the development of her large “zone’’ in 
Anatolia, is even more friendly to the Turks, and more 
hostile to the Greek pretensions, than is France. She 
is prepared to go on boycotting Smyrna, as she has 
boycotted it and as the Turks have boycotted it for 
some time past, so long as Greece holds it on the Sévres 
basis. We do not believe, in spite of her present 
triumphs, that Greece will continue to hold it, and it is 
pitiable that she should waste blood and treasure in 
losing it. 
* * a 
The earliest actual figures relating to houses erected 
by the Building Guilds have been published this week. 
These figures deal with the first houses completed 
on the housing scheme at Bentley, in South Yorkshire, 
where seventy-seven houses are in course of construction 
by the Guild. The total price of the first pair of houses 
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amounts to just under £1,520, or £760 a house. This 
figure includes the Guild percentage for administration 
charges, and also the special allocation of £40 per house 
for the provision of “ continuous pay ” to the workers 
employed by the Guild. Nevertheless, when all these 
charges have been met, the cost works out at quite 
£200 less than the price charged by private builders 
for houses of the same type in the neighbouring areas. 
These are not ex-parte figures, but figures certified by 
the surveyor of the Urban District Council, who reports 
that he is fully satisfied with the work. Figures for 
South Wales and for other areas are expected to be 
published shortly; and it is believed that the results 
achieved in these districts are equally remarkable. 
In face of these facts, the whole question of the embargo 
placed by the Ministry of Health on further Guild 
contracts will clearly have to be very carefully recon- 
sidered. If the Guilds can prove that they are able to 
build houses as well as, and much more cheaply than, 
the private contractor, the public will naturally insist 
that, so far from restricting their sphere of operation, 
the Government and the local authorities shall do 
everything possible to secure the utmost extension of 
Guild building. 


* * 


The Annual Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party which met at Southport over last week-end 
resulted, as had been generally expected, in an over- 
whelming defeat of the advocates of affiliation to the 
Moscow International. The so-called “ Left Wing” 
of the I.L.P. thereupon seceded and joined the Com- 
munist Party. So far the Conference seems to have 
proceeded strictly “according to plan”; but the 
subsequent developments were of a more remarkable 
character. For the whole of the past year the I.L.P. 
has been engaged on an elaborate revision of its pro- 
gramme, and the new programme drafted by a Special 
Committee and endorsed, after careful consideration, 
by the National Administrative Council, was submitted 
to the Conference for its acceptance. This programme 
represented, undoubtedly, a centre position, midway 
between the standpoint of the old leaders, such as 
MacDonald and Snowden, and that of the “Left Wing.” 
As long as the “‘ Left Wing ” was regarded as dangerous, 
the official elements in the Party were prepared to 
compromise by the adoption of the new programme ; 
but, having defeated the “ Left Wing,” they turned 
with almost indecent haste upon their own draft pro- 
gramme and rent it ; with the result that it was referred 
back as a whole, and the old I.L.P. programme remains 
altogether unaltered. The whole Conference served to 
show the very great ascendency of the older leaders 
inthe .L.P.; but it is doubtful whether its proceedings 


Dr = Lo that body’s prestige or power in the counsels 


* * * 


The Annual Conference of the National Union of 
Teachers at Bridlington this week came to a number 
of important decisions. To the resolution declaring 
adhesion to the principle of professional self-government 
(or, in other words, control of the teaching profession), 
which was first endorsed by the Annual Conferenee 
Wo years ago, an instruction to the Executive has 
tg en added ordering the preparation of a scheme 
or the “reconstitution of the Union on a basis of 
Professional self-government.” The carrying of this 
amendment by an overwhelming majority completes 
in Stead of the advocates of Guild organisation 
~ € educational profession which has been gradually 
a nm the course of the past few years. The question 

equal pay for equal work” is still, however, a 


big stumbling block in the way of professional unity. 
A resolution in favour of the deletion of “ equal pay ” 
from the programme of the Union was down on the 
Conference Agenda in the name of the Rochdale asso- 
ciation; but, after an acrimonious discussion, it was 
finally withdrawn by leave of the Conference. In 
other words, the matter was left unsettled for another 
year. Meanwhile the National Union of Women 
Teachers on the one hand, and the National Association 
of School Masters on the other—the one advocating 
and the other repudiating the principle of “ equal 
pay ”’—are undoubtedly gaining in membership at 
the expense of the N.U.T. Unless some solution can 
be found for this controversy, the teachers’ aspirations 
after professional self-government are not likely to 
get very far. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Republicans, having 
decided to boycott the Southern Parliament, cannot 
logically sit in a Northern Parliament. Up till a few 
days ago it was uncertain whether Constitutional 
Nationalists, who are still a force to be reckoned with 
in the six counties, would follow their example. An 
arrangement has now been devised by which Nationalist 
and Sinn Fein candidates are to exchange preferences 
at the elections, on the understanding that all members 
of both sections who are returned will adopt the 
abstention policy. With the Nationalists, one suspects, 
this is a case of Hobson’s Choice. They have no 
objections to sitting, but in a triangular fight with 
Sinn Fein and Unionism they could hope to carry only 
a few seats at the best, and their representatives would 
be swamped in a chamber from which Republicans 
held aloof. Another factor which weighs with them is 
the decision of Labour not to run candidates. This 
decision is a triumph for organized terrorism. Inde- 
pendent Labour has been smashed flat for the time 
being as a direct result of the pogroms of last July and 
August. The Carsonites have a clear field, yet they 
are by no means happy. In pre-war days it was an 
axiom with them that the passive resistance of a fourth 
of the population would break down any Dublin Par- 
liament. They have to face the opposition of a third 
of the people of Ulster, and it is beginning to dawn on 
Sir James Craig that Sinn Fein is as eager as he used to 
be to put his favourite doctrine to the test. 

* * * 


That Ulster should be paid back in her own coin 
will appeal to most people as a piece of poetic justice. 
Poetic justice, however, is not always good statesmanship. 
Ulster carried partition by the threat of the bludgeon, 
but it by no means follows that the most lavish use of 
the same weapon will compel her to abandon partition. 
The results of the appeal to force, in so far as it has 
been tried by Sinn Fein, are anything but satisfactory. 
Undoubtedly the boycott has hit the North, but it 
has neither broken its will nor is it likely to break it. 
On the contrary, the intervention of the I.R.A. in the 
campaign and the reckless burning of railway goods 
stores in Antrim and Armagh have roused feeling to 
fever pitch. To add fuel to the flames of sectarian 
rancour, Orange farmers in the border districts of 
Fermanagh who had joined the Ulster Specials have 
been attacked, and two of them shot dead under the 
eyes of their families, as a reprisal for the Rosslea 
burnings. Sinn Fein always insisted that England's 
master-stroke in Ireland was to set Catholics and 
Protestants at one another’s throats. If the new 
Republican policy in Carsonia develops as it has begun 
there will be no need for a second Castlereagh to arise 
in Dublin Castle. It would be difficult, one readily 
admits, to exaggerate the intolerable provocations 
and persecutions to which the minority in the six 
counties are exposed. But Sinn Fein, unlike the Car- 
sonites, desires above all things to establish nationa! 
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unity. It denounces with justice England’s lack of 
imagination. and magnanimity in her relations with 
Ireland. Surely it must realise that force cannot be 
an effective substitute for imagination and magnanimity 
in its dealings with Ulster. 
* * * 
PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—I understand that 
the Cabinet's birth-pangs over the Anti-Dumping Bill 
are not yet over, possibly for the reason that the product, as 
now appears, is to be a kind of Siamese twins—an Anti-Dumping 
Bill and a Key Industries Bill in one. Two definitions will thus 
be required, unless it should be decided in the end to take the 
evasive course of leaving all such problems to be settled by 
Whitehall, working, as in the palmiest days of the war, through 
a system of licences and Orders in Council. Meanwhile, traders 
who are anxious to know their fate are to be put off next week 
with a general resolution, a mode of procedure possessing two 
advantages from the Government point of view—({1) it has a 
specious air of prompt and businesslike action, and (2) it enables 
Ministers to continue marking time till they have composed 
their differences. 
* * * 

So far as it goes, the prevailing excuse for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Red Peril misadventure—that it must have been due to a mis- 
conception of the terms to be exacted for the Unionist leadership 
—is plausible enough, but it hardly accounts for the loss of 
touch with popular feeling revealed by the blunder. Latterly, 
I fear, the Prime Minister has been trusting too much to his 
wirepullers, who, in turn, probably trust too much to what 
they hear at the clubs or (at the other extreme) from those 
remoter outposts in Sussex and Wessex, or Wales and the Western 
Highlands, whose representatives now bulk so largely on the 
personnel of the Government Whips. Owing to causes peculiarly 
unflattering to his position as a democratic statesman, Mr. 
Lloyd George has himself been all but cut off for some time 
past from direct contact with the electorate. All he sees of the 
outer world is in glimpses during his journeys from one select 
enclosure to another, admission to which is invariably by ticket 
only. 

* * * 

One more false step on anything like the scale of his anti- 
Labour fiasco and the Prime Minister, in his own figurative 
language, may be left stranded on Ararat, with no friendly 
Ark, whether Wee Free or high Tory, to bring him off. I do 
not suppose, however, that this particular miscalculation will 
be repeated. When the time comes to try again, the humbled 
strategist may be trusted to seek other advisers whose counsel, 
when given, will doubtless take the form of an electoral map 
showing the relative existing positions of parties in the great 
industrial areas, and to what extent each might expect to win 
or lose in a straight fight, in the old Gladstonian phrase, between 
the classes and the masses. I am told, and I can well believe, 
that there is one eminent Coalitionist who has been rubbing 
his hands, as well as his eyes, over this odd episode—Mr. Lloyd 
George’s new co-leader, Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 

* * ok 

To the foregoing observations I would add that, in addition 
to those Unionists who are genuinely revolted by the Govern- 
ment’s real war in Ireland and their invitation to a political 
class-war in this country, there are many others (probably not 
fewer than 50 or 60) who foresee defeat for themselves at the 
next election through the first of those two policies alone. In 
1918 the Irish vote in Great Britain hardly came into play, 
its inertia in many industrial constituencies, in which it might 
have been a deciding factor, enabling the Coalitionists to secure 
much of their present freak preponderance. Combine this 
formidable engine with the industrial vote in the urban centres 
of the North, and what would happen ? Obviously there would 
be as little chance for either Liberalism or Unionism as a Prime 
Minister, cold-shouldered by both, could desire. 

* * * 

I see it suggested that but for the Asquith contagion the 
Limehouse phase of Mr. Lloyd George’s career might have been 
the glorious starting-point of his present apotheosis. Is this 
method of living one’s life over again, and living it vicariously, 
not being carried too far? When Mr. Rawlinson, in the course 
of debate last week, made some reference to what he called the 
precedent of the Marconi Committee, the Prime Minister was 
observed to turn inquiringly to a colleague as if to ask him 
what that Committee had been about. Naturally, I presume, 
the tactful reply would be that it was about ‘ something that 
happened under Asquith’s Premiership.” 


CLASSES VERSUS MASSES 
R. LLOYD GEORGE'S renewed declaration of 


war on “Labour” last week was probably 

the greatest tactical error he ever made in his 
life. With all his Welsh subtlety and quickness there 
are certain things which the Prime Minister does not 
appear to understand about the country of his adoption, 
and one of them is that Englishmen are not at all readily 
moved by the ery of “Danger.” We have tended 
always to underrate dangers—even real ones—until 
they are upon us. We are not an apprehensive race, 
and on the whole we respond to the political panic- 
monger as reluctantly as to the religious “ revivalist.” 
It was not until we had been at war for at least a year 
that the average Englishman recognised the reality and 
magnitude of the German danger, and he is not in the 
least likely to become excited about the “ Red Peril” 
until a revolutionary Soviet is actually in power in 
Whitehall. The terrors of “ Socialism” are almost as 
remote as the terrors of Hell-fire. Bogies of that kind 
may produce great perturbations in “ Welsh valleys ” 
but not, as a rule, in English cities. 

Moreover, in preaching a class-war Mr. Lloyd George 
is running counter to the greatest of our national 
possessions—that political instinct which has never 
allowed even our aristocracy to make any fatal blunder, 
and which incidentally has made it the most powerful 
surviving aristocracy in the world. Within compara- 
tively recent memory the Conservative party has made 
many serious mistakes—ever since the late Lord Salis- 
bury died it has been badly led—but unless it has lost 
all its fraditions and all the qualities which have charac- 


‘ terised it for centuries it will never commit itself to a 


direct struggle between the “classes” and _ the 
“ masses”; and inevitably it will despise and distrust 
the man who invites it to undertake any such enterprise. 
Incidentally, the invitation comes very badly from Mr. 
Lloyd George, since everyone knows that it is only by a 
mere political accident that he is not on the other side, 
and that to-morrow or the next day he may be 
on the other side. His antipathy towards “ dukes” 
is probably one of the very few fixed and congenital 
principles—or perhaps we should say preconceptions— 
which he possesses. In any case, his frontal attack on 
Labour, even if it be sincere, is political “ bad business. 
The real struggle—for, of course, there is a struggle to 
come between those who are, and those who are not, 
content with the status gquo—will never, it is safe to say, 
take that form. Not in that way, not by any such 
declared warfare, will the “ social revolution ” be either 
brought about or averted, in this country. . 

It may, of course, be said that the Prime Minister 
knows all this as well as we do, and that he is not thinking 
about realities at all but merely about the chances of 
the next General Election. But, even so, his mus- 
calculation, in our opinion, is not less gross. At the 
present moment the “ Red Peril” is not even @ good 
election stunt, because no one really believes in it. A 
year ago, or still more, two years ago, there was an 
opportunity for a possibly successful campaign on these 
lines, but not to-day. For the public, which at one 
time was genuinely nervous about what Mr. Lloyd 
George describes as “ the phenomenal (!) rise to power 
of a new party with purposes of the most subversive 
character,’ has now recovered its normal sang froid, 
reinforced by the realisation (1) that “ Labour” is not 
inclined to be particularly aggressive but on the con- 
trary is mainly concerned with defensive tactics; 
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(2) that powerful though it may be potentially it is not 
ably led, and (8) that it is as profoundly anti-Bolshevist 
as any other section of the community. The spectre 
of imminent danger is therefore not easily to be conjured 
up, and we can imagine no more barren and discourag- 
ing prospect than that of a Coalitionist candidate seeking 
to win votes on so palpably artificial a platform. Let 
us have an election—during a period of falling wages— 
on the issue defined by Mr. Lloyd George and, unless 
we are very greatly mistaken, the next Parliament will 
contain a clear Labour majority. To declare open war 
on Labour at a moment when almost every voting 
wage-earner in the kingdom is face to face with the 
prospect of a lowered standard of life through unem- 
ployment and decreasing wages is to reduce the “ class- 
war’ to its very simplest terms—terms so obvious as 
to give the Labour Party a chance and a cry such as, 
in its wildest dreams, it can scarcely ever have hoped for. 

Evidently, Mr. Lloyd George must try again. If 
his object—as most people seem to assume—is to gain 
the effective leadership and control of the Unionist 
party, he must find some other issue upon which to 
rally his prospective flock ; for it is impossible to believe 
that they will commit political suicide by rallying on 
this one. It would appear that the Prime Minister 
has allowed himself to be misled partly by that Napo- 
leonic conception of himself which has evidently been 
growing upon him of late and which some of his admirers 
very foolishly encourage, and partly by an excessive 
contempt for the political intelligence of both his 
colleagues and his opponents. In a sense no doubt 
that contempt is justified. As a political strategist, 
of the day-to-day variety, Mr. Lloyd George has obvi- 
ously no competitor in this country, or, for that matter, 
anywhere else. He is in a class by himself. But in 
dealing with the great secular issues of politics he is 
handicapped rather than helped by his peculiar abilities. 
Political intuition is a great faculty, but political 
instinct is a much greater one. The second is hard to 
define, and we will not attempt a definition, but there 
are many signs that Mr. Lloyd George, in his relations 
with his Unionist supporters, is about to learn its 
reality and its strength. As we have often said in 
these columns, we do not believe that Mr. Lloyd George 
will ever become the leader of the Conservative party. 
He is opportunist enough and adventurer enough to 
be willing to lead any party, but he is not diligent 
enough to study the réle which he seeks to play. It is 
obvious that he does not understand and has never 
sought to understand the spirit of British Conservatism 
—as Disraeli, for instance, learned to do. He has not 
discovered the springs either of its characteristic class- 
selfishness or of its equally characteristic public spirit, 
and whenever he attempts to appeal to either he in- 
variably strikes a false note. When he speaks of “ the 
Constitution ”’ he convinces no one of his veneration 
for it, and he talks of “our great Empire” as a nouveau 
riche might talk of his money. He is so much of a 
Radical and so little of an Englishman that he does 
not even believe in the prejudices upon which he seeks 
to play. He has apparently still to discover that the 
possibilities afforded by his ready wit, great as they 
may be, are nevertheless finite. 

It remains to be seen whether he will return to his 
theme of the class-war. More probably we imagine he 
will try some other subject for his next discourse. 
For, indeed, the class-war is never likely to provide 
an effective election cry in Great Britain either for one 
side or for the other. It is essentially the doctrine of 





the extremists ; it does not in this country correspond 
with political realities. We are not about to enter 
upon a class-war, in any reasonable sense of that term, 
simply because it is only a small minority either of 
the possessing classes or of the working classes who 
desire any such war. Many Capitalist speakers and 
writers make the mistake of supposing that British 
Labour is “ revolutionary’ in the sense of represent- 
ing a conscious and determined attempt to over- 
throw the whole system of social organisation which 
is founded upon a recognition of private property. 
Equally, on the other side, many Labour publicists 
are prone to assume that the possessing classes are 
united in a conscious conspiracy to “ crush Labour.” 
It is easy to discover support for either of these theories. 
Mr. Lloyd George last week invited his hearers, if 
any should remain incredulous in face of the solemn 
warning he was offering them, to “study for them- 
selves the Socialist and Labour papers.” A Socialist 
exponent of the class-war might equally well invite 
his hearers to study certain Capitalist journals 
which could be named. But what is the use of pitting 
one logical extremist against another in that fashion ? 
From a theoretical point of view, the reality of the 
class-war is obvious enough, but practically it is as 
unreal as the “economic mean” upon whom the Man- 
chester School, in the last century, founded their whole 
scheme of political economy. The mixed motives of 
humanity are the bane of the theorist. Men do not 
in fact devote themselves to the single-minded pursuit 
of their own interests, partly because they do not 
themselves grasp them and partly because they are 
influenced by all sorts of habits and ideals and traditions 
which cannot be brought within the compass of a 
logical formula. Certain broad tendencies involving a 
conflict between Capital and Labour can be discerned 
in the political development of all modern industrial 
communities, and this conflict may, of course, be 
described as a class-war, but it is a misleading des- 
cription, because it implies a consciousness of a clear-cut 
opposition of fundamental interests which does not 
in fact exist, and is never likely to exist—unless the 
possessing classes in a fit of panic or insanity should 
accept such leadership as Mr. Lloyd George offered 
them last week. 


We are not suggesting that the interests of Capital 
and Labour, considered as theoretical entities, are not 
profoundly opposed in many respects. For it is obvious 
that they are. But it is not an opposition which 
need involve “ war.” We are not most of us made of 
such stern stuff as all that. Especially in this country 
we have a habit of preferring compromises and adjust- 
ments to the decision of clear-cut issues. Moreover, 
neither of the two armies can boast solidarity within 
its own ranks; there are proportionately as many 
‘* progressive ” Capitalists on the one side as there are 
“reactionary” Trade Unionists on the other. We 
do not know enough about other countries to make 
confident predictions as to what may happen there, 
but so far as this country is concerned the innate 
conservatism of the British working class and the sense 
of reality which has hitherto normally characterised 
the British upper class appear to make the class-war a 
very remote and improbable contingency—unless it be 
deliberately organised and provoked by politicians for 
their own ends. That such a struggle would have 
disastrous consequences for both sides needs no demon- 
stration, and it is to be noted that Labour is so far 
conscious of this that no responsible British Labour 
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leader preaches the class-war as a political doctrine. 
So far it is only the Communists and Mr. Lloyd George 
who have committed themselves toany such catastrophic 
theory. 


THE CRISIS IN COAL 


T seems practically certain that before these lines 
I appear, the whole of the British coalmining industry 
will have come to a standstill; and more than a 
million men will have been added to the numbers of the 
unemployed. There is just a bare chance that Mr. Lloyd 
George and Sir Robert Horne, intervening at the eleventh 
hour, may decide to suspend, for a week or two, the operation 
of their calamitous decision which has brought about the 
present crisis; if merely on the excuse of allowing time 
to the Miners’ Federation to consider the terms that are 
being autocratically published, only this week, by the 
coalowners of the several districts. But it is by no means 
certain that Ministers have any wish to postpone a conflict 
which they regard as eventually inevitable. The coal- 
owners hardly conceal their satisfaction at being presented 
by the Government with so good a chance of getting rid of 
the whole of the war-time wage-concessions ; and of striking 
a blow, at the same time, at the miners’ organisation. 
Good as is the miners’ case, economically as well as ethically, 
on the fundamental issue, they are in a desperate position 
for a fight. But fight they will, unless some more con- 
sideration is promptly given to their case than the mine- 
owners have shown themselves willing to concede. Even 
if the miners fight with a practical certainty of defeat, 
their decision to fight—so long as the nation persists in 
leaving such issues to the arbitrament of conflict between 
wage earners and employers—may be a right decision ; 
just as the world held Belgium right to defend herself against 
the overwhelming might of the German invasion. The 
heavy cost of an unsuccessful resistance may well be less 
than that of teaching the mineowners that they may trample 
on the men with impunity. 

But the most innocent sufferers from a stoppage of the 
coalmining industry are neither the coalowners nor the 
miners, but all the rest of the community; and this fact 
compels us to examine the position more narrowly. The 
case for the coalowners is that, whatever may have been 
the profits in the past, the sudden collapse of the export 
trade and a slackening of the home demand have, for the 
moment, made mining unprofitable. Taking the industry 
as a whole, it is alleged, the whole of the coal sold in February 
did not suffice to pay the salaries and wages, royalties, and 
other out of pocket expenses of that month’s working, let 
alone leave any profit. It is true that some collieries 
admittedly found it possible to work at a profit, even during 
the month of February ; and a few of them may have been 
making a considerable profit. But these figures are not 
revealed ; nor are we told the financial results of the sub- 
sidiary coke and bye-product enterprises, nor yet the rates 
at which, in joint enterprises, the coal is transferred to the 
blast furnace or the steel works. What is implied rather 
than explicitly stated, still less statistically demonstrated, 
is that, taking each coalfield as a whole, the successful 
mines along with the unsuccessful, every coalfield without 
exception was, during February, working at a loss, though 
a loss of very varying amount. Therefore, argue the coal- 
owners, wages must be drastically reduced, not by any 
uniform percentage throughout the Kingdom, nor yet by 
a percentage for each colliery enterprise according to what 
it could afford, but by a varying percentage uniform for 
each coalfield, thus involving a reduction ranging geo- 
graphically, as it seems, from something like fifty per cent. in 
South Wales to less than twenty per cent. in Durham. The 
coalowners of each coalfield make no pretence of consulting 
their workmen as to the amount of these reductions. In 
order to secure a free hand they gave to everyone whom 





they employed, including those whose labours are indis- 
pensable for preventing the flooding of the mines, two or 
three weeks ago, their notices of dismissal on the 81st of 
March; presently intimating that the men would find 
posted up at the colliery office, during the last days of 
March, the terms, varying widely from district to district, 
and never revealed to the Miners’ Federation, on which 
the men might, if they chose, resume work on the Ist of 
April. The coalowners explain that the economic position 
left them no other course. 


On the other hand, the miners ask why the Standard of . 


Life of their families and themselves, for work of like nature 
and intensity, should be arbitrarily cut down by such 
widely different percentages from county to county, 
Miners’ earnings have never been uniform, though the 
different customs of the various coalfields (with regard to 
extras and deductions, for instance) make the published 
wage-rates look far more unequal than the total net earnings 
really are. But the miners claim to exercise their right of 
collective bargaining nationally, just as the railwaymen 
and the dockers have been allowed to do; and whether 
or not they consent to permit district variations in earnings, 
as they have hitherto always done, they insist that the 
negotiations shall be conducted for the industry as a whole. 
It is hard to understand what valid objection the coal- 
owners can make to negotiations and bargaining on a national 
basis, when this admittedly does not preclude varying 
district scales. What the miners inevitably infer is that 
the coalowners’ real object is to break up the Miners’ Feder- 
ation, and reduce it, as a national organisation, to impotence. 
This is why the voices of the district conferences have, 
in the aggregate, gone in favour of a fight by a majority 
of three quarters of a million to one quarter of a million. 

Apart from the question of allowing the Miners’ Feder- 
ation to conduct the negotiations on a national basis, 
which the coalowners now refuse after the miners have 
exercised the right for six years, there remains, of course, 
the big issue of the cut at wages, its conditions and its 
amount. The men, as usual, have not succeeded in making 
clear to the public the position that they take up. In 
spite of Mr. Frank Hodges’ ingenuous plea for a Govern- 
ment subsidy, they do not seriously resist a certain reduction 
of their money scales, in some sort of relation to the demon- 
strated fall in the cost of living. They do not insist, as 
they have never asked, that the wage scales and conditions 
shall be identical from Fife to Somerset. But they object, 
very strenuously, to their wages being arbitrarily cut, 
district by district, irrespective of any fall in the cost of 
living, irrespective of the price obtained for the coal they 
produce, irrespective even of the profits of their several 
employers; merely, on the ipse diait of the district asso- 
ciations of coalowners, according to the results, during a 
single month of extreme depression, of the least productive, 
or worst managed of all the collieries in the district. From 
the standpoint of the economist, as well as from that of 
the statesman, it seems, on the face of it, as if the men 
were justified in resisting such a demand. 

It has been alleged, on behalf of the coalowners, that 
the men demand an identical wage scale throughout the 
Kingdom, and that such a uniformity would deprive the 
well-equipped and well-managed colliery of all incentive 
to improvement. It is hard to see how this could be the 
case, even if every colliery had to pay according to the same 
scale. The economist would say, on the contrary, that a 
uniform wage-basis (as generations of experience have 
proved in the Lancashire cotton trade) gives the greatest 
possible stimulus to the improvements of the energetic 
and competent employer. Moreover, if the mineowners 
disagree on this point with the Lancashire millowners, 
why do they themselves propose a uniform wage scale for 
all the collieries in each district ? 

But apart from the issue between district rates and & 
national percentage of reduction, it is hard to accept the 
owners’ contention that they may (and, indeed, must) reduce 
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to the level of what the results of a single month’s 
working enable the worst coalmine of each district to afford. 
Coalmining is, probably, of all industries, the most variable 
in its profitableness, not only from year to year, but also 
from mine to mine, and, of course, from seam to seam. 
Particular collieries, as the published figures show, are 
making very large profits whilst others in the same neigh- 
bourhood are working at a loss. And the results change 
from month to month, according to all sorts of conditions, 
above grqund and below. In the quarter ending September, 
1918, the Coal Commission found that, out of 458 collieries, 
164 were producing at from 12s. 6d. to 20s. per ton, 211 
at between 20s. and 25s. per ton, and the remaining 83 
at more than 25s. per ton, in one case actually at 49s. 6d. 
per ton of the output. Similar variations are to be found, 
as every coalowner knows, in any quarter of any year. 
Moreover, the results change quickly and unexpectedly. 
One colliery proprietor who once confided in the present 
writer so far as to show him his private ledger for the past 
decade, had made a large net profit for three years, then 
an almost equally large net loss for two years, to be again 
succeeded by several years of lumping profits. On what 
basis do the coalowners argue that wages should be fixed ? 
At present, as far as their case has been explained, they 
seem to be insisting on cutting down wages to a point 
which not only throws on the miner all the burden of the 
lean years, but actually seeks to base his reward on the re- 
sults of the leanest month in: the least profitable colliery 
of each coalfield. 

For the community and the national well-being the 
situation looks desperate. We are entitled to ask the 
Government why, seeing that it had the industry under 
control, it got both owners and workmen into such a hole. 
Apart, however, from recrimination, the outside observer 
can only wonder whether all the possibilities of a temporary 
compromise have been fully explored. Has anyone even 
worked out exactly how much in wages the several district 
associations are, in the aggregate, offering to pay for the 
labour of say twelve hundred thousand men and boys, 
and what uniform national percentage of reduction such 
an amount would involve if a national uniformity were 
insisted on? It is always assumed that national uniformity 
of wage, and even a national uniformity in the percentage 
reduction, involves a national pool of profits; but is this 
necessarily the case? Might there not be, temporarily at 
least, a national wage pool, to which the several district 
associations contributed what they could afford, whilst 
the aggregate was distributed among the workers by district 
rates worked out by the Miners’ Federation itself? This, of 
course, would still leave for solution the issue as to the 
amount of the reduction of wages, as to which no one seems 
yet to have worked out how wide is the gap between what 
the coalowners propose, and the actual fall in the cost of 
living. All these avenues might have been explored by 
an official conciliator. Unfortunately, as it seems, the 
Government preferred to wash its hands of all responsibility. 

If the stoppage comes, the miners will fight against the 
odds of steadily increasing privation for themselves and 
their families, aggravated by the failure of their Federation, 
either to accumulate an adequate strike fund, or even to 
pool among the several districts such relatively poor re- 
sources as exist. The Co-operative societies in the mining 
districts will help; but there has been no arrangement 
by the Federation, as would have been desirable, to enlist 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s help in the systematic 
issue of food tickets, available at the stores, to every 
miner’s family, for which the Miners’ Federation might 
pledge its credit. On the assumption that the coalowners 
will offer employment in each coalfield at varying terms, it 
might be wise for the Federation to sanction acceptance 
in the two or three coalfields in which the reduction is 
least, on condition that the men who thus gained employ- 
ment contributed 25 per cent. of their wages to the others. 
The employers would then be put to the difficulty of defiantly 


“locking out.” But whatever may be the immediate 
issue of the struggle, it seems plain that the exposure which 
it makes of the hopelessly inefficient organisation of the 
industry, from a national standpoint—which Sir Richard 
Redmayne described to the Coal Commission as wasteful 
and extravagant, and which Mr. Bonar Law, speaking 
on behalf of the Government, explicitly pledged him- 
self to alter—must inevitably make for some form of 
nationalisation. 


THE POLITICIANS’ WAR 


REPARATIONS for the great push on the 
Rhine front have made excellent progress 
during the last week. British importers and 
agents have been told to apply to the London 

Customs House for a copy of “ Notice No. 58,” which 
will instruct them in the use of that powerful weapon, 
the 50 per cent. levy. The Allied troops have advanced 
from Duisburg, Ruhrort and Diisseldorf, and occupied 
without casualties three or four mor districts and 
railway stations. Mr. Lloyd George hurried back from 
his Easter holiday to Downing Street to discuss military 
questions with the Secretary of State for War and 
Sir Henry Wilson. In Paris the jusqu’au boutistes 
have been still more active, and several other great 
military experts have favourably discussed Mr. Bot- 
tomley’s scheme of seizing Berlin. Meanwhile, the 
enemy is sitting still “‘ according to plan,” expecting 
with every ground for confidence that we shall hurt 
ourselves more than we shall hurt him. 

Such is the present phase of our new war. We 
say “ our’”’ war, but it is not ours, save in the remotest 
metaphorical sense. It is neither a people’s war, not a 
soldiers’ war, nor a capitalists’ or traders’ war. It is a 
war made by politicians—politicians who have no 

olicy, but only a mass of muddled feelings. In the 
muddle there are three main motives which can be 
distinguished—fear, loyalty and hatred, and at the 
back of all lies the gigantic obsession that clouds the 
French mind, that by punching the German hard 
enough we can make him disgorge. And so our dictator- 
politicians, and the timorous flocks who follow them, 
have committed us to this ruinous folly. It is safe to 
say that two, at least, out of the three principal Allied 
nations have been committed utterly against the will 
of the overwhelming majority. Every schoolboy in 
this country knows sufficient of the state of Europe 
to realise the madness of the risk we are taking. The 
whole commercial and industrial community professes 
open contempt for this cheap-jack trick of customs 
houses and bayonets. Three days ago, in the very 
next column to that in which “ Notice No. 58” was 
displayed, the City editor of the Times summed up the 
City’s opinion. “As we have said on previous occa- 
sions,” he wrote, “the Reparations Recovery Act is a 
ridiculously uneconomic measure, and its futility as 
a means of recovering adequate reparation from Germany 
was a foregone conclusion. Its only effect so far has 
been virtually to put a stop to exports from Germany 
to this country.”” We believe that ninety-nine out of 
a hundred even of the Coalition Members of Parliament 
who voted for the measure think no better of it than 
that. We know that the Labour Members, who 
abstained from voting against it on the Second Reading, 
think still worse of it. The action of both Labour and 
the Coalition was inspired by the fear of being labelled 
‘“‘ pro-German.” It is a groundless fear, because we 
do not believe for an instant that the British public 
is concerned with such puerilities. The British nation 
wants peace and trade and employment, and it knows 
that none of those things will be secured by a “ watch 
on the Rhine” or by diverting German goods to other 
markets. 
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As for Italy, the case is even clearer. Count Sforza 
was considered at the Conference of London to have 
dangerously Germanophil leanings. By a large part 
of the Italian people he is regarded as far too amenable 
to French influence. If, on his return to Rome, he 
was met with approval, it was because Italian opinion 
judged that Dr. Simons had made a hopeless mess of 
Germany’s case, and not from any belief in the sanctions, 
whether military or economic. There is not the slightest 
sign that Italy will send troops to Germany or pass 
an Act to strangle her trade for the beaux yeua of France. 
The Italians have no fear of being called pro-German, 
for, in fact, to be pro-German in Italy in the present 
circumstances is palpably to be pro-Italian. In so 
far as they are involved in this affair, they are involved 
out of loyalty to the Alliance, and that because they 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that despite the blunders 
which are being made, the maintenance of the Alliance 
is the best policy for the moment. We, too, are involved 
for the same reason, for it is not to be supposed that 
Mr. Lloyd George is such a fool as he has chosen to 
depict himself in his speeches during the last few weeks. 
He no more 'elieves in his heart in this fatuous war 
against Germany than does the City or the man in the 
street. But he is a politician, and his political commit- 
ments have overborne his economic common sense. He 
collaborated with the French in making a bad peace 
in 1919, and he will collaborate again with the French 
in making a bad war in 1921. 

To say that this is a French war is to say what every- 
body knows. But we believe that it is important to 
qualify that statement by adding that it is a French 
politicians’ war. It of wag true, of course, that 
the number of people in France who support the violent 
programme of the French Government is larger than 
the number who support it in this country. It may 
be true to say that the French nation as a whole is 
still suffering from the double obsession that Germany 
can pay the vast sums demanded of her, and that she 
can be compelled to pay. It is only fair to remember 
the heaviness of the blow which fell upon France, and 
the inevitable effect of that blow on her mentality. 
Nevertheless, there are unmistakable signs that the 
French people are recovering from their obsession. 
Those who take their estimate of French opinion solely 
from the fevered pages of the Echo de Paris, may 
picture a France united to a man on getting the pound 
of flesh. It is a false picture. For France, like our- 
selves, wants peace and trade and employment, and 
there are millions of workmen, and thousands of manu- 
facturers and merchants, who are listening to the still 
small voice of economics in preference to the militarists’ 

.drums and the jazz-bands of the Parisian journalists. 
But all that sane body of opinion in France is tied to 
the chariot wheels of their politicians. And the politi- 
cians of France, with the assistance of our own, may 
be relied upon to push forward till this little war 
becomes a bigger war, out of which neither the French 
nor the British people will get anything but the carcase 
of Germany amid the ruins of Europe. 

The prospect is not an agreeable one, and we see 
only one hopeful line of escape, which is that we should 
get loose from the politicians’ grip. It is evident that 
the restoration of Europe is an economic question. 
Political considerations and moral considerations may 
be involved in the problem of German reparations, 
but, save for a few maniacs who continue to stalk about 
in the press of London and Paris, nobody cares a brass 
button that Germany should clothe herself in a white 
sheet for a generation. What everyone wants in this 
country is that we shall get on with our business. 
It would be pleasant, no doubt, if it were possible, to 
recover some damages from Germany, but the main 
thing is to get on with our business, The French may 
look at the matter somewhat less coolly. They have 





lost more than we, and they are angrier, but for them, 
too, it is a question of business. Is it possible, then, 
to hope that our distraught politicians will turn them- 
selves into business men in dealing with this affair ? 
We fear it is not. But what is possible—and necessary, 
if the world is to be saved from piling disaster on dis- 
aster—is that a business spirit, or economic common 
sense, if the phrase be preferred, should assert itself 
over the political and military childishness which is 
masquerading to-day as statesmanship. 

The economists in this country and in France have 
long been a voice crying in the wilderness, and our 
practical men of commerce and industry are either 
silent for y reasons or sulking in their tents. But 
what if help should come from an unexpected quarter ? 
M. Viviani has gone to America to try to persuade the 
United States to ratify the Treaty of Versailles and 
join the League of Nations. We do not know what 
M. Viviani’s ideas may be, and we believe that President 
Harding has as yet no definite foreign policy. But 
a significant message has just issued from the 
State Departmént at Washington, informing the world 
that “the United States considers itself a party to all 
war settlements and that until the United States gives 
its assent no arrangements made can be considered as 
finally completed.” The special matter with which this 
message deals, it is true, is the oil of Mesopotamia. But 
the language used will clearly, without any straining, 
cover far larger questions. We sincerely hope that it 
may point to a desire on the part of the American 
Government to make an effective re-entry into European 
politics. There would, doubtless, be some who would 
strongly resent American intervention in our German 
war; but the great majority, we are confident, would 
welcome the appearance of the “honest broker.” Presi- 
dent Harding has at this moment a remarkably favour- 
able opportunity of playing that part. America has 
her hands free politically ; she has neither signed the 
Treaty of Versailles nor made a separate peace with 
Germany, and she is, therefore, in the position of a 
disinterested third party. Economically, she is the 
creditor of all of us, and wields a power which, if used 
in the right way, may achieve at once what our armies 
could never do. What do we mean by the right way 
of using this power? We mean quite simply the can- 
cellation of the Allied debt to America, in consideration, 
of course, of our cancelling our debts to each other. 
On that basis America might demand not merely the 
withdrawal of our “sanctions,” but a recasting of our 
account with Germany. We are sure that on those 
terms such a demand would be cheerfully complied 
with by the British people. And we believe that the 
opposition to it in France would be but small, for 
France would clearly be the chief gainer. Such a policy, 
we are well aware, would present substantial difficulties 
to President Harding and to the American people. It 
looks like a large appeal to their generosity. It may be 
that ; but it is also—and far more—an appeal to their 
business sense. For America, too, like the rest of us in 
Europe, wants peace and trade, and America, too, is in 
our predicament—a creditor with small prospects of 
recovering her debts save by the heroic method of 
wiping them off the slate. Will the business man of 
the New World have the courage to rescue the Old 
World from its bankrupt politicians ? 


THE FASCISTI 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY. |] 


ERTAIN recent events in Italy echo curiously in 

( British and Irish ears: D’Annunzio’s adventures 
in Fiume, for example. This adventure and Sir 
Edward Carson’s Ulster “‘ rebellion” had, it is true, very 
different endings. But both rebels professed to be more 
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loyalist than the King; both counted—one of them rightly 
—that the Army would not be moved against men who 
made such a profession. You have only to wave your 
country’s flag more vigorously than the rest, and you will 
be immune against the law: so ran the argument in each 
ease. The analogy, again, between the present war in 
Ireland and the shooting and bomb-throwing which have 
accompanied the struggle between Fascisti and Communists 
in Florence, Modena and other Italian cities is, superficially, 
equally striking, and more than superficially for those who 
regard the Black-and-Tans as “a class-weapon forged in 
Ireland for use in Great Britain.” There is quite an absurd 
similarity between the discussions at Westminster on 
reprisals and the sorts of charges and counter-charges 
that are flung to and fro every day in the Italian Chamber : 


Bompacci. The Chamber should occupy itself with the indirect 
policy of Giolitti, whois responsible for the deeds of bloodshed that 
have occurred. The object of Giolitti is to destroy the youthful 
Communist party which is now affirming its power in the life of 
Italy. I deplore the acts of barbarous violence committed at 
Florence and Empoli, but these are only episodes in the policy of 
violence which the Government has adopted against the Communists. 

Sazzocu1. At Florence three wounded Carabineers were carrying 
in their arms the mutilated corpses of their companions, and they 
invited the passers-by for assistance. These replied insolently, 
“One the less.” It (the reprisal of the Carabineers, who then shot 
a passer-by) was a melancholy occurrence, but we must allow for 
the state of mind of those police, and their access of wrath. (Subse- 
quently the editor of an Anarchist journal was murdered at his desk. ) 


At Florence, the cause of the reprisals was the firing from 
an allegedly “Socialist” quarter upon a procession of 
students and Fascisti who were being escorted by police. 
At Siena, shets were directed at the Fascisti from the Casa 
del Populo, whereupon the Government troops accepted 
the aid of the Fascisti in bombarding that building with two 
field guns. More recently, a Socialist deputy of the Right 
has been found with his throat cut, and a political crime is 
suspected. The Socialist interpretation of these events is 
that the Fascisti are, at worst, agents provocateurs ; at best, 
secret allies of the Government in the struggle against the 
Communists. The view of the average bourgeois, on the 
other hand, is that, although the Fascisti may be a “ morbid 
phenomenon,” their rise is an inevitable consequence of the 
“weakness” which the Government displayed towards 
the Communists during the revolutionary crisis of last 
autumn. 

But who and what are the Fascisti? The description 
commonly given of them in the foreign Press as “‘ extreme 
nationalists ” or “ ultra-patriots ” is not a satisfactory one, 
but Italians themselves find considerable difficulty in pro- 
viding a precise description of the movement. The Fascisti 
do not represent one of those movements in political ideas 
of which Italy was so prolific in pre-war days. It would be 
an error to regard them as the inheritors in action of those 
doctrinaires of a new Italian Imperialism, with their seat 
in Florence, whose clever writings created a considerable 
intellectual stir ten or fifteen years ago. Were they that, 
the recent rapid and formidable development of their power 
would be inexplicable; for Italy of to-day is in anything 
but an Imperialistic mood. Italian patriotism to-day is 
sane to the point of canniness ; no other belligerent copntry 
is so ready to forget the bitterness of the war. In any 
event, the original ideas of the Fascisti are of little im- 
portance in comparison with their present actions; it has 
been hinted, indeed, that those ideas, whatever they were, 
have vanished under not altogether creditable circum- 
stances. “The unexpected and grandiose rise of the 
Fascisti within the last few months,” says a Republican 
periodical, “is not spontaneous. The large funds of which 
they dispose have not fallen from the skies, nor are they 
the product of individual or collective sacrifices. It is 
difficult to believe that their proselytising work tends to 
establish a new conscience; too many queer people have 
emerged of a sudden in the dress of the Fascisti. . .” 

Thus it is that we should look to the present social con- 


ditions for the real origin and raison @étre of the armed 
volunteers, most of them ex-soldiers, the fasci dei combattenti, 
who have been carrying out reprisals on the Communists 
of the northern Italian cities. This violence has achieved 
some success, the Communists are, temporarily, ‘on the 
run’; in effect, the Fascisti are becoming a self-constituted 
police force, hitting wildly at all that savours of revolution. 
It is for this reason that the project for merging the legion- 
aries from Dalmatia, now unemployed, into the Fascisti 
has been forcibly opposed by D’Annunzio, for whom the 
latter are no more than the protectors of the interests of 
that degenerate bourgeoisie which would “ not forego its 
Christmas greediness’”’ when the super-patriots of Fiume 
were undergoing bombardment. Nationalism in Italy 
(the theories of D’Annunzio, Marinetti, Corradini) has never 
been, as in France, a disguise for mere reaction ; it is revo- 
lutionary and anti-clerical, and if its programme were 
carried out, vested interests at home, the Church, Parliament, 
bureaucracy would fare little better than such foreign races 
as might stand in the way of the “ historical aspirations ” 
of Italy. So long as the Communists were in the ascendant 
—so long as “‘ Lenin ruled in Italy ” (this, according to the 
affrighted bourgeoisie, was the situation last year)—so long 
could D’Annunzio and the militant Conservatives whose 
arm is the Fascisti co-operate. Each hated one aspect 
of Leninism. D’Annunzio its international aspect, the 
Fascisti its social revolutionary aspect. But D’Annunzio— 
whose proposed Constitution for Fiume was of an extremely 
radical character—has no intention of putting his fanatical 
idealism at the service of the people who stand for nothing 
but the maintenance of the status and have indeed 
fallen under the suspicion of being the tools of the Govern- 
ment of his arch-enemy, Giolitti. 

The Government has rested more and more in recent 
months upon the support of the parties of the Right; even 
Croce—who has proved that a philosopher*can be an able 
administrator—is accused of favouring Clericalism in his 
new education proposals. But the suggestion that it has 
subsidised the Fascisti has not been substantiated, nor is 
it likely to be. Its attitude of apparent complacency 
towards their acts of violence can no doubt be traced, in the 
last resort, to an impotency such as other countries besides 
Italy have to confess to be fundamental in their Governments. 
The Coalition over which Signor Giolitti presides includes 
many able and distinguished men, as Croce, for example, 
and Giolitti himself (whom I have heard described as a 
statesman of the stature of Cavour), but it suffers from the 
faults that are inevitable in Coalitions, and having no 
mandate except to “ carry on” and to postpone as long as 
possible any encounter with the realities of the post-war 
situation, it is not surprising that it should have been 
accused, first, of weakness towards the Communists and, 
now, of weakness towards the Fascisti. Nor does Italy 
offer anything unique in the spectacle we now witness here, 
—the condonation of unconstitutional action by those very 
parties whose chief raison détre is the preservation of the 
Constitution. It is regrettable, say the apologists of the 
Fascisti, that such a movement should be necessary, but 
whoever condemns these private police of the bourgeoisie 
sympathises with the excesses of the Communists and 
condemns men who weré heroes of the war—all of which 
has a sufficiently familiar sound! 

Although the Fascisti do not possess direct representation 
in the Italian Chamber, their rise has had its influence on 
Parliamentary politics and is one of the things precipitating 
the general election, which, it is now expected, will be held 
in the early summer. If Signor Giolitti had fallen into the 
ambush which a week or two ago the Socialist Parliamen- 
tarians had carefully prepared for him, it would, say the 
reactionary organs, have amounted to an anti-Fascistist 
victory. On the one hand, the success of the Fascistist 
activity has convinced the Socialists that the Cabinet 
has drifted into a definitely anti-proletarian policy; it has 
determined them to overthrow Signor Giolitti’s Cabinet, 
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if they can do it, even though this should be to the profit 
of the intrigues of Giolitti’s predecessor, Signor Nitti—who 
assisted the Socialists in preparing the ambush. On the 
other hand, the present weaknesses of the Socialists 
seem to the Liberal! anti-Socialist bloc in the Chamber to 
indicate the desirability of an almost immediate appeal 
to the country, the result of which, it is hoped, will dispose 
of the Nitti faction, render the Coalition independent of 
the Clericals or popular party and enable it, at the same 
time, to pursue Socialism with severity. 

The weaknesses of the Socialists are evident ; they suffer, 
on their own admission, from “a crisis in programme, in 
method, in personalities.” The ambiguities of the results 
of the Congress of Livorno have not yet been cleared up. It 
is true that the proceedings there amounted in effect to the 
abandonment of the idea of direct action, the conquest of 
proletarian power by violence, but the fact was not acknow- 
ledged in the resolutions or the voting. The Centrists 
brought forward formule to disguise the real sense of the 
Congress, but failed, on the one hand, to prevent the for- 
mation of a new Communist party, and, on the other, to 
lift the “‘ stigma ” of Bolshevism from the Italian Socialist 
movement as a whole. There is, therefore, little question 
of the Socialists being able to increase their representation 
in the Italian Chamber as a consequence of an election ; 
all they can hope for is the substitution of another Ministry 
for that of Giolitti, a more “ benign” Ministry, as one of 
Turati’s organs Il Lavoro puts it, one to which their oppo- 
sition will be “formal” rather than absolute. These 
declarations in themselves seem to justify those who have 
prophesied that, as a result of Fascisti violence, the ‘‘ reform- 
ist’ tendency in Italian Socialism (which is probably at 
this moment the genuine one) would become more and more 
open and explicit. 


THE DIFFICULTIES 
OF DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY 


Bresiavu, March 18th. 


HE last elections for the Prussian Diet turned out 

a decided defeat of the Democratic Party. That 

was to be expected. It is true that less than two 

years ago the Party seemed to rise like the dough of a cake. 
But that happened under the influence of the revolution. 
Revolutions have an atmosphere of their own, and the 
German revolution, although it appeared to Germany’s 
neighbours in many respects not quite as an orthodox 
revolution should, was not without its very serious moments. 
You noticed it in the tremendous consternation of the 
hitherto openly anti-Democratic parties. All non-Socialist 
parties hastened to change their very names. It was like 
the sudden interruption of a feast when everybody expects 
to see a plundering mob enter the resplendent hall the next 
moment and tries to get hold of an unpretentious cloak. 
The Conservative Party, which not long ago had hailed 
with shouts of joy its champion v. Oldenburg-Tanuschau’s 
formulation of the party-creed in his usual lapidary style : 
vox populi—vor Rindvieh (the voice of the people is the 
voice of cattle), suddenly discovered its hidden love of the 
people and called itself ‘‘ Deutschnationale Volkspartes,” 
in competition with the “ National-Liberals” who were 
already snatching the title, ‘‘ Deutsche Volkspartes,” for 
themselves. The greater part of the ‘“ National-Liberal ”’ 
Party, however, being suddenly shaken with convulsions 
of fear in the face of the red flags waving so threateningly 
on the tops of barrack-rooms, town halls and royal palaces, 
sank almost lifeless into the arms of the Democrats. So 
when the Socialists proved true to their word and convoked 
the National Assembly at Weimar, the new Democratic 
Party filled an imposing number of the seats in the Goethe- 
Schiller Theatre where the social republic of a new Germany 
was to be constituted. All that time the state of unrest 





was still unchanged, a great number of “ workmen and 
soldiers’ councils’ were demanding that the revolution should 
“ proceed,” public safety was at its lowest ebb, tracks were 
destroyed, trains held up daily by armed civilians, and 
nobody knew whether he would be still in possession of 
his silver spoons on the next day or what he was to do in 
order to keep them. I knew a member of the quondam 
ruling classes who in those days adopted the habit of wearing 
a shawl of remarkably shabby description in order to appear 
less objectionable in the eyes of the local Bolshevists. 

In this atmosphere the idea of social justice and true demo- 
cracy had a marvellous growth; it developed in the sight of 
the onlookers like the magic tree which the Indian fakirs are 
supposed to make grow before your eyes; nationalisation 
of industry, or at least the coal-mines, free schools for every- 
body and what not appeared as the realities of to-morrow. 
But with the consolidation of the new form of state, the 
abatement of the tremendous political excitement, the 
defeat of the Spartacists and the disarmament, things took 
on a different face. Natura non facit saltus. The progress 
of the facts had been outrunning the progress of the mind : 
the new Republic lacked above all Republicans. One must 
not forget that before November 10th, 1918, no party in 
Germany except the Socialists stood for Republicanism. 
Not even William II.’s most autocratic ways and ana- 
chronistic whims had been able to alter this. So that even 
the new Democratic Party was not by principle anti- 
Monarchist. Still, it had learned enough from the facts to 
come to the conclusion that in the existing circumstances 
anything like a vacillating attitude towards this cardinal 
question would prove the greatest political shortsightedness 
in the end, Labour being so decidedly anti-Monarchist, and 
Monarchism on the other side standing for political reaction 
of every sort, including militarism and “ revenge.” So it 
declared itself openly anti-Monarchist. This, of course, 
if it is to mean more than a mere negative attitude, involves 
a task tremendously difficult, especially in a country like 
Prussia, where the dynasty has been busy for generations 
filling the mind of the growing youth with the notions of 
its real or pretended greatness, and where historiographers, 
whose political judgment remained strangely below the 
level of their profound knowledge of facts, have brought 
about an incredible overestimation of the influence of the 
personal achievements of royalty on the rise of the nation. 
Political enlightenment in this field is therefore no easy 
thing. The new Government from the very beginning 
discarded the thought of any measures of force concerning 
it. In fact, it showed a forbearance and command of temper 
which sometimes—as in the case of the marble relics of 
William II.’s era remaining untouched about the public 
places of Berlin—will strike the foreign observer as being 
beyond the mark. It took years, for example, before the 
very pictures of the Kaiser, the Empress and the Imperial 
princes with which all public buildings, especially the 
schools, were filled ad nauseam, began to disappear—the 
difficulties which arose being smoothed by a special ukase 
that such of them as had any artistic value (which fortunately 
was not often the case) were allowed to remain. In this 
respect, too, the terrible poverty the country has been 
plunged into by the war and the Peace Treaty proved fatal. 
The old school-books with their obtrusive and aggressive 
Monarchist tendencies have to be ruled out. But who 
wants to pay for expensive new school-books when he is 
not able to buy condensed milk for his underfed children ? 
So concession after concession had to be made, with the 
result of pouring a great deal of Monarchist water into the 
Republican wine. 

Meanwhile, the political development of things contri- 
buted in many ways to the weakening of the new Demo- 
cratic movement in the country, quite apart from the natural 
swinging of the pendulum to the other side. After 1870, 
Bismarck thought it expedient in the interest of European 
peace to favour his former enemy’s colonial ambitions in 
Africa, in order to let him enjoy the satisfaction necessary 
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to win back that self-confidence and contentment without 
which the return of stable circumstances in a State which 
has suffered a catastrophic defeat seems impossible. Nothing 
of the sort was exhibited by the Entente to a Government in 
whose existence and consolidation it has an unquestionable 
interest. So Democracy in Germany lacks the proof with 
which to convince its adversaries that it was the form of 
state more fit than any other to score successes with the 
enemy. This, too, enfeebled its position. So Monarchism 
rallied. The old “ National-Liberals,” who had nearly 
disappeared in the revolution, turned up again. What 
had remained of them had, under the weighty impression 
of the revolution, professed the Republican creed. But 
on seeing that the old Conservative Party (‘‘ Deutsch- 
Nationalen ”’) which—like the Bourbons during the Napo- 
leonic reign had learned nothing and forgotten nothing—did 
excellently well with Monarchism, they discovered that 
their own Republicanism had been a mere passing aberration 
of the mind and hoisted the Monarchist flag also. At the 
same time they entered upon a hitherto unheard-of agita- 
tion, ample means being provided by people like Herr 
Stinnes, whose power began to be felt everywhere in the 
newspaper Press. The process of the more or less incon- 
spicuous concentrating of all influential papers in a few hands 
which began during the war made rapid progress now. 
It deprived the Democratic Party of some of its most 
important organs. All this would not have been of so 
much consequence if the political harmony in the Party 
itself had been perfect. But all parties which keep the 
middle between two extreme wings are only safe in times 
of comparative quietness, whereas in periods of great unrest 
they naturally suffer from centrifugal tendencies. Here, 
too, as in the Catholic Centre, the rates and taxes politics 
of the Party find violent opposition in the constituencies, 
whose wealthy members reproach the Party with want of 
consideration for the interests of capital, the result being 
the drying up of the sources of the Party funds. 

So the situation of the Democratic Party and democracy 
in general is not very enviable. It has become worse by 
a movement which, although it has always been in existence 
in Germany, seems not to have reached its high-watermark 
until now—viz., anti-Semitism. There can be no doubt 
that anti-Semitism is at present one of the strongest political 
forces in the country, which, even where it does not come 
visibly to light, influences public life to a remarkable degree. 
Its constituents are manifold. A certain race-hatred is, of 
course, at the bottom of it, which has been especially carefully 
cultivated in a society whose race prejudices were in perfect 
accordance with its general outlook on life. But in these 
latter days it has adopted forms that are little short of 
grotesque—e.g., the students’ unions at the universities 
known as “ Burschenschaften,” solemnly proclaiming not 
only that they do not admit any Jewish undergraduates 
but also that such of their old members as should marry 
“a Jewish or coloured wife” have to quit. Other parts 
of the population have, by the invention of a special anti- 
Semitic symbol, the hooked cross (Hakenkreuz), found a 
possibility of venting their racial antipathies by a lavish 
use of chalk or paint on doors, stone walls, wagons, etc. 
To justify a hatred which leads to such ill-natured and 
offending attacks, allegations of the moral inferiority of 
the Jews during the war are produced—all Jews, more or 
less, being represented as shirkers. At the same time, 
these point to the exceedingly great number of Jews among 
the political leaders of the new Germany, to the prevailing 
influence of the Jews on art and literature, to the Jewish 
war profiteers and “ Schiebers”” who fill all the expensive 
restaurants and places of entertainment, and the German 
nation is represented as a tree which is in the greatest danger 
of being ruined unless it be freed from the parasitical growths 
which feed on its marrow. Now, if it were possible to 
argue with the representatives of this movement, one could 
allow them some of the facts. As the Jews in Germany are 
nearly always brain-workers, it would not be remarkable if— 





which they deny—the percentage of them who had been 
in the field were less than the average, and the conspicuous 
number of Jews in the new Government is here, as elsewhere, 
nothing but the natural outcome of so much Jewish intelli- 
gence which had been oppressed, ill-treated and driven into 
opposition in the former State, having stripped off its social 
fetters and found few competitors for places where the old 
reactionary ‘‘ routine” does not suffice any longer. 

But anti-Semitism is not to be killed by arguments of 
this sort, the less so because it represents a movement 
behind which there are to be seen the motives of unscrupu- 
lous people who use it simply as a political weapon. Anti- 
Semitism has been called the socialism of the non-Socialists. 
But, as a matter of fact, its wire-pullers have made of it 
much more than an ingenious means of diverting the popular 
antipathy against capitalism and capitalists from its proper 
object. Anti-Semitism has at present become the supreme 
way of discrediting democracy al] round. No better weapon 
is to be found than to stigmatise the Democratic Party to 
the masses‘ as the “ Jewish party,” its newspapers, the 
Berliner T ageblatt and the Frankfurter Zeitung as the ‘‘ Jewish 
Press.” It. evidently pays to disparage the politics of this 
group with unthinking people as aiming at the glorification 
of the hateful race rather than at the happiness of the 
nation. Childish as this may appear to a foreign observer, 
it nevertheless proves efficient. In order fully to under- 
stand this, one must, it is true, take into consideration the 
whole mentality of the nation during the greatest visitation 
of its history. It was after the plague had been scourging 
Europe in the Middle Ages that the worst persecutions of 
the Jews set in. Better conditions of life will bring about 
a better judgment and democracy will fare the better for it. 

Levin L. Scutickine. 


THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY 


OST things that man has learned he has learned 

M by being inquisitive. It was in this way that 
he learned that it is possible to guide a ship on 

a dark night, and that the earth goes round the sun. His 
great discoveries are by some people supposed to be 
accidents. They say, for instance, that it was by an 
accident that Newton discovered the law of gravitation. 
If an apple had not chosen to fall at an auspicious moment 
we might still be groaning in scientific darkness, At the 
same time, the fall of the apple would have achieved little 
if it had taken place before the eyes of an uninquisitive 
man. Millions of apples had fallen before that date from 
millions of trees, and millions of men had eaten them— 
some raw and some in the form of dumplings—without 
a second thought. Instead of eating the apple Newton 
sat down and held an inquest on it. He probably began 
by asking a question that to most people would have 
seemed perfectly fatuous: “‘Why did the apple fall?” 
Common sense would have replied, “ Because it was ripe,” 
or, “Because the wind shook it,” or, “Oh, I don’t know ; 
anyhow, it doesn’t matter.” But Newton persisted, like 
a character out of Alice in Wonderland. ‘* What I mean,” 
he said mysteriously, “is, why did it fall down instead 
of up?” Now, we are firmly convinced that, if Newton 
had put the question to his wife (if he possessed one), she 
would have thought him in his second childhood and have 
taken him gently by the arm into the house and kept him 
there till the doctor was sent for. There is no doubt that 
at first sight the question has the air of being a lunatic 
question like, ‘“‘ Why is a kettle when it’s boiling?” or 
‘“* Why don’t men eat with their ears instead of with their 
mouths?” Newton, however, realised so keenly the 
importance of asking questions that he did not tremble for 
his reason even when he found himself asking himself why 
apples fell down instead of up. He knew that from the 
beginning man had progressed only in proportion to his 
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readiness to ask questions. The most urgent of the 
questions—‘* Who made the world?”, “Why did He 
do it?”, and “ What’s going to happen to us at the end 
of it? ’—might seem the most impossible to answer, but 
the mere attempt to answer them had enriched human 
life with the religions and, through the religions, the arts. 
Similarly, all the sciences are based on inquisitiveness. 
First man believes, then he doubts, then he begins to 
learn. He believes in astrology, then he doubts astrology, 
then he learns astronomy. He believes in witch-doctors 
and their herbal remedies, then he doubts the witch-doctors, 
then he learns botany and its application to medicine. 
It is as though some instinct existed from the beginning 
in human beings, inciting them to discover the secrets of 
the plants and the stars. Our very superstitions guide us 
into knowledge. When once we begin to doubt, the truth 
= safe. At least, we have fairly left the harbour in quest 
of it. 

Not that we should be inclined to deify doubt, 
in the usual sense of the word. The only doubt that 


is worth very much is the doubt of the man who really . 


wishes to know. We progress by the doubts of the 
open mind, not by the doubts of the shut mind. 
We have met men, for instance, in whom religious doubt 
takes the form not of inquiry but of narrow dogmatism. 
There are men who are prouder of doubting God than 
Moses was of conversing with Him. Now, doubts con- 
cerning God have probably played a very useful part in 
the history of the world. To doubt God is, for the most 
part, to doubt previous conceptions of God. Old-fashioned 
Presbyterians believe that you are doubting God when you 
doubt their conception of God. To old-fashioned Pharisees 
probably Christ Himself seemed to be a revolutionary 
atheist. The world always resents this disturbance of the 
stagnant air of orthodoxy by the spirit either of doubt 
or of (the logical result of doubt) reaffirmation. Human 
beings, as they grow older, like to mummify their beliefs 
into permanence, and hate those who would offer them the 
body of a living faith instead of the mummy of a dead one. 
' There is no creed in the world that we do not instinctively 
mummify. We had mummified even our belief in Shake- 
speare as the greatest of the poets, when Mr. Shaw came 
along and, having got the mummy into the witness-box, 
cross-examined it and badgered it in the most shameful 
fashion. Shakespeare’s reputation does not stand less high 
to-day as a result of Mr. Shaw’s campaign of doubt. The 
function of the doubters is to cut away dead wood, to cut 
down dead trees, and the forest is all the greener for their 
labours. That is why the religious man, as well as the 
rationalist, may cheerfully celebrate the birthday of 
Voltaire as a red-letter day in the Christian calendar. He 
injured no faith that was not in some measure touched 
with rottenness, He led men to inquire, and to inquire 
effectively, whether Church and State sans justice are a 
diviner institution than justice itself. And the answer 
brought the world nearer divinity, though the doctors of 
divinity did not like it. 

We see, then, that it is highly important to ask questions, 
whether there is any certain answer to them or not. There 
is no other way of settling anything, even provisionally. 
If a man has committed a murder we do not hang him 
offhand, however certain we are of his guilt. The law 
(which is based on human experience) says that, whether 
convinced or not, we must begin by doubting his guilt 
and by asking and getting the answers to all sorts of 
questions about him as disinterestedly as if he were a new 
comet or a new shade of sweet pea. His life must be fought 
for with questions, The right to hang him can be pur- 
chased only by questions. Defenders of the lynching of 
negroes in America and of Black-and-Tan outrages in 
Ireland tell us cheerfully that it is only the guilty who 
suffer, as though the process of a trial did not matter. 
We have recently seen in Wales, however, how easy it is 





for the police to convince themselves that a man is guilty 
and how dangerous it would be to allow them to deal out 
rough justice without a judicial inquiry. Mr. Greenwood’s 
life was saved only because the barristers and jury asked 
questions instead of taking for granted that the police 
were in the right. Yet the ordinary man, though he sees 
that asking questions is the only way in which to avert a 
miscarriage of justice in such a case, asks very few questions 
himself when once he has outgrown boyhood. He accepts 
almost without inquiry such prejudices as suit him. He 
believes what it suits him to believe about other nations, 
other classes. He has no desire to study both sides of any 
question. He wants to know only the version of the story 
that supports his side. His favourite organs in the Press 
are those that not only do not possess an open mind but 
that take the view that to have an open mind is treachery 
to the truth. For our part, we have the deepest respect 
for passionately-held convictions, but even a passionately- 
held conviction need not end in stupidity and obscurantism. 
No more than the lover can the political enthusiast be 
expected to look into his burning heart at the crisis of his 
fate and say: “Hullo! what are you burning about? 
Don’t you know that love is a shadow and human progress 
a dream? Do you not realise that a miser can get as 
wildly and as justly excited over a fall in the price of eggs 
as you do over meeting this Delilah or discovering the 
cure for poverty?” There is a time to ask questions and 
a time not to ask them. But the normal part of a man’s 
life should be one long interrogation. There are few other 
things in life worth doing except asking questions and 
finding the answers to them. 


Governments long ago realised that much might be said 
in favour of asking questions. They hated answering 
questions, except in the negative or in the affirmative or 
by referring the hon. member to the answer given on the 
20th ult. But they realised that questions had to be 
asked or human beings would burst—burst, perhaps, into 
revolution. Hence, at any great crisis, they got into the 
habit of saying ‘‘ Let us appoint a Royal Commission, 
and let everybody ask as many questions as they please.” 
It was in this way that a miners’ strike was averted after 
the war. Not that the Government really wanted to 
know the answers to the questions. They would have 
been quite as well pleased if Mr. Justice Sankey and Mr. 
Sidney Webb had amused themselves for a few months 
by tossing to and fro for solution such questions as ““ Who 
killed Cock Robin}? ” or “‘ Why did the lobster blush ? ” 
As a matter of fact, the Commission might as well have 
discussed these interesting questions for all the effect their 
discussions have had on the Government. They were set 
asking questions, not for the purpose of discovering the 
truth, but as a means of passing the time away, like music 
between the acts. Luckily, the fruit of their inquiries is 
preserved fruit, and can be made use of when a Government 
comes into existence sane enough to take it down from 
the shelf where it is stored. Still, we hold that it is prosti- 
tuting the spirit of inquiry to hold an inquiry for advertise- 
ment’s sake and never to intend to be guided by it. An 
even more ludicrous parody of the spirit of inquiry is the 
military court of inquiry, which has become one of the 
everyday jests in Ireland. We do not pretend that a 
military court of inquiry is indifferent to truth. It is 
obvious, however, that its sole object is not to discover 
the truth. If it were, we should not have needed to appoint 
Lord Bryce and Mr. Herbert Fisher to inquire into the 
atrocities in Belgium. We should merely have asked the 
Germans to appoint a number of their officers to examine 
the allegations made against them. Strange as it may 
seem, we believe there would have been considerable 
discrepancies between the report of such a court of inquiry 
and the Bryce Report. It is reasonable to suppose that, 
when the accused are also the judges, the inquiry will 
not be carried on with that openness of mind which alone 
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leads to the discovery of the truth. We confess we should 
not greatly care what crime we were accused of if we were 
allowed to preside as judge over our own trial, to forbid 
the cross-examination of our witnesses, to censor the 
evidence before publication, and to issue the verdict. Any 
man could clear himself of any charge in such circum- 
stances. To take the extremest possible case, Crippen in 
such circumstances would never have been hanged for 
murder but would have been discharged in an enthusiastic 
and laudatory speech from the Bench. It seems to us 
that at present the worth of the verdict of a military court 
of inquiry depends almost wholly on whether the officers 
constituting the court are inspired by the esprit de corps 
of soldiers or by the esprit de corps of judges. Human 
nature being what it is, most men will put their profession 
first. We need not blame them. We may, however, 
reasonably blame a Government that asks us to believe that 
this is the ideal way of discovering the truth about what 
the armed forces are doing. There is only one way of 
discovering the truth, and that is by wanting to know, 
and by getting the assistance of other people who want 
to know. Truth will never come out of her well if we insist 
that she must first sign an undertaking to be on our side 
in all circumstances. She will come out only if we want 
her for her sake at least as much as for our own. 


Correspondence 


ASSISTANCE TO GREECE 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Whatever may be the immediate results of the renewed 
hostility between Greeks and Turks, a large amount of material 
assistance to the former will be, in the long run, the only means 
of preventing a fair and lasting settlement of the questions in 
dispute between the two peoples. In view of the resolute 
opposition of the Prime Minister to such a settlement, there is 
some reason to fear that this assistance will be provided by 
British taxpayers. 

The report that Greece was about to receive another loan 
from Great Britain has been denied. Loans, however, are not 
the only available means of assisting an aggressive State to 
maintain its hold over alien populations. It would be interesting 
to learn the total cost of our military and naval expenditure 
in support of Hellenism since the end of the war, and to what 
extent (so far as can be estimated) we are still contributing 
towards the aggrandisement of Greece. This is surely a matter 
on which the taxpayers have a right to as full and accurate 
information as can be supplied ; but it is impossible, of course, 
to form any estimate of the expenditure which, unless we reverse 
our policy, we must continue to incur in the East through the 
loss of confidence in British justice and fair play.—Yours, etc., 

LELAND BUXTON. 


THE POLES IN UPPER SILESIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—* Professor Schiicking’s letter in your issue of January Ist 
shows a dangerous tendency to half-truths.” This sentence of 
“ Lapdeer” (issue of January 15th) on Professor Schiicking’s 
views about German mentality cannot adequately be applied 
to the last contribution of the Breslau specialist in international 
law to your paper (“ The Upper Silesian Plebiscite : a German 
View,” March 19th), several assertions in that article having not 
the slightest relation to truth : 

There was a dialect spoken here—not in the towns, originally 
but in the rural districts—which nobody understood, neither the 
Germans nor the Poles, whose, language showed a certain similarity 
and linguistic affinity to it though not a closer one than there is— 
¢.g., between the Dutch language and the Swiss idiom. . . . 

. . A language which, being interspersed with German words, 
had as little claim to be used for higher purposes as, for example, 
the Pennsylvania Dutch. 

d's Except in the towns and in the Protestant part of the 
country, the national (viz. German) feeling remained decidedly 
weak, and a strong political opposition developed. 

The country had never been Polish, and had never had any interest 
in Polish affairs, not being able to understand the Polish language. 





Then—in the ’nineties—for the first time Polish agitations appeared 
on the stage, the protagonist being Korfanty, a singularly gifted 
man, whose great aim was to persuade his countrymen that they 
ought to consider themselves as Poles—a thing nobody had dreamed 
of a generation ago. 

Reading these assertions I was reminded of the story about 
the author of a dictionary asking Buffon if he had rightly 
described a lobster as a red insect, walking backwards? Well, 
Buffon said: “ He is not red, he is no insect, and he does not 
walk backwards ; for the rest it is all right.” 

The author of the best monograph on Silesia, Joseph Partsch, 
sometime Professor at the Breslau University, requested his 
colleague Nehring, “ the highest authority on Slavonic languages,”’ 
to give a short summary of the relation between the written 
Polish language and the Upper Silesian dialect. Nehring gave 
the following statement: different pronunciation of the a and 
of the sibilants; conservation of some old forms and words in 
the dialect; use of more German words in the dialect than in 
the written language. He added the final remark : 

In general it must be noticed that the difference of the Polish 
dialects thus does not go so far as to make a reciprocal understanding 
impossible. On the contrary a civilised Pole, accustomed to speak 
only the written Polish, will understand the Upper Silesian rural 
people very well and will be understood by them without difficulty. 


Professor Schiicking may learn from his fellow citizens that 
half-a-century ago people in Breslau used to speak of the country 
on the right bank of the Oder as “ the Polish side,” an expression 
dating from the Middle Ages. In 1858 the German language was 
in the minority in fifteen of the old Silesian towns ; in 1895 still 
in five. Of the new industrial and mining centres several have 
a Polish majority. 

Silesia belonged to the Polish State until being taken by the 
Emperor Charles ] V., during the benevolent reign of Casimir the 
Great, about 1850 In 1740 it was stolen from Maria Theresia 
by Frederic “the reat,” and immediately the Prussian regime 
set in. Under the Habsburg rule the Poles were in the majority, 
westward till near Breslau. In the usual way, by means of the 
school and the Church, middle Silesia was Germanised. 

Upper Silesia remained Polish in majority, and the first national 
(viz. Polish) revival dates from 1848. At the Slavonic Congress 
at Prague in that year the Silesian delegates entered into the 
Polish section by a declaration, which calls the Upper Silesian 
population an integral part of the Polish family, always ready 
to defend the rights of the Polish nation. This does not mean 
that in those years Silesians thought about entering a reborn 
Polish State. But newspapers in the Polish language and Polish 
libraries were founded in Upper Silesian towns more than a 
generation before Korfanty, as well as a Polish Association in 
the city of Beuthen, whose members were bound to use no other 
but the Polish language. It is only fair to add that Professor 
Schiicking is quite right in his statement, that Upper Silesia 
has been for generations the victim of militarism, capitalism. 
landlordism and clericalism.—Yours, etc., 

The University, Utrecht. J. F. NIERMEYER. 

[We cannot see that Professor Niermeyer throws any serious 
doubt upon Professor Schiicking’s main contentions. He shows 
that no part of Silesia has belonged to Poland for nearly 600 years, 
and that being so it is very hard to believe that any strong and 
spontaneous national (i.e. Polish) feeling exists. It is interesting 
to know that a Polish Association was formed in Beuthen two 
generations ago, but a more important fact is that in the plebiscite 
two weeks ago the city of Beuthen voted for Germany by a very 
large majority.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STaresMan. 

Sm,—Your correspondent, Mr. C. Poyntz Sanderson, after 
explaining at some length the caste system in India, finishes off 
with a quotation from Sir Valentine Chirol, which runs thus : 
‘“* We (the British) have performed the important duty of. . . 
executing justice with uncorrupt hands,” and adds, “‘ Could 
Mr. Gandhi or anyone else say the same of Indian justice ? ” 

Being a non-Hindu, and therefore incompetent to enter into 
any controversy with regard to this much-talked-about caste 
system (which, suffice it to say, is always terribly misrepresented 
and malignly exaggerated by its expounders in this country, and 
which, in fact, is now a thing of the past among the educated 
Hindu community) I would, sir, with your permission, like to 
say a few words in reply to your correspondent’s rather boasting 
remark about “ British justice.” 
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I am not one of those who do not recognise any good in British 
administration in India in the past, but I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that among the many good qualities of the 
British which they practised in India, justice—the justice between 
the rulers and the ruled, for that is the real justice—has always 
been in the background. 

Many a “ punkha coolie,” for instance, has been kicked to 
death by the “ sahib,” who subsequently got his liberty by paying 
a nominal fine of a few pounds, on the return of a verdict of 
“ Carelessness ” by the British judge. And this is not the only 
example. Indian life has never been considered as equal to the 
life of a member of the ruling nation—a thing quite unknown 
in pre-British despotism so-called ; and yet your correspondent 
talks about “ Indian justice ” as if it is a British introduction. 
He is evidently either totally ignorant about the facts or utterly 
lacks the sense of humour. 

Sir, even a savage can be impartial and just in his dealings 
with two persons with whom his interests do not clash, often 
from a purely economic motive of self-preservation, but that is 
not the form of justice which a man who is untiring in proclaiming 
himself to be “ civilised ” should be proud of. 

We Indians are sick of this continual twaddle about “ British 
justice,” and feel that the real facts are being drowned by the 
deluge of literature which is daily pouring in from the press, 
unjustly claiming justice to be a British innovation in India. 
We are looking forward to the day when those who are the rulers 
of India to-day will be the ruled and will learn from her the thing 
which they lack at present. The day is not far off.—Yours, etc., 

L. R. Kuan. 

Myrtle Bank, Perth Road, Dundee. 

March 22nd. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—May I point out that one of your co: espondents throws 
rather a false glamour on the caste system in aying that ‘“ when 
an Indian of low caste becomes rich he does not leave his caste, 
but tends to spread comfort and education” and generally 
improve the lot of others in his caste ? The fact is that the Indian, 
no matter how rich he becomes, does not, because he cannot, leave 
his caste by any possible human means. If he is a scavenger, 
he must marry the daughter of a scavenger; his sons in turn 
must become scavengers, must marry daughters of scavengers, 
and they again breed scavengers. Whether this is a good system 
or a bad I don’t say. But it is humbug and nothing less for 
Indians here to try as they do to delude British people into 
voting for Indian self-determination and Swadeshi believing 
that Indian rule would be democratic. I don’t know how 
Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Ben Spoor square their principles 
and belief in democracy with an Indian rule under the caste 
system, but I hope they are explaining to their working-men 
constituents what caste means, and what an out-caste means, 
when they are justifying their battle for Indian Home Rule.— 
Yours, etc., NIGEL LISTER. 

24 Arkwright Mansions, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Caste, as Mr. Hughes very truly says, is so deeply 
rooted in India that it is beyond even Mr. Gandhi’s power to 
overthrow it, even if so devout a Hindu ever intended to do so, 
but a point which I think ought to be made is that the caste 
system is one of the underlying motives of non-co-operation. 
Before the British went to India the Brahmin was supreme. 
By an amazing code of privileges and exemptions, he had not 
only bolstered up his own class ascendancy but impressed on 
the lower castes their absolute inferiority, and he it was who 
monopolised the reins of government. Since the British con- 
nection commenced, all the castes have been equal so far as the 
civil law is concerned, and it has not made the Brahmin a 
peculiarly warm admirer of our influence in the Dependency. 
In my judgment this explains why his class are so notoriously 
behind the present revolutionary campaign. Should non- 
co-operation, moreover, translate the idea of India for the 
Indians into reality, it seems inevitable that the Brahmin will 
appeal to the Vedas as his authority that he is the “lord of 
creation ” and that he alone must once again become the ruling 
class, and this would revive a reactionary regime under which 
the “ lesser breeds *’ would suffer humiliation—even more than 
they do to-day, despite the restraining hand imposed by the 
British Raj. Notwithstanding Mr. St. John’s evidence as to the 
good points of caste, [doubt whether British democracy would be 
ready to concede full autonomy to India with these possibilities 
in view, and I submit that a democracy that did so would be 
betraying itself.—Yours, etc., H. G. 





To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—I am surprised at the ignorance and sometimes gross 
perversion by some of your correspondents about the non- 
co-operation movement in India. Mr. Hughes, on 28rd ult., 
writes that Gandhi would very certainly “ sacrifice his last 
shred of domination ” if he ever dared to declare himself against 
the caste. 

Had Mr. Hughes ever read any one of the addresses of Gandhi 
and his followers he would have very little reason to think that 
“it is a pity that Gandhi has not been bluntly asked whether 
he believes in the caste system or not.” 

Gandhi has declared his view quite long ago. He has repeatedly 
told his followers and others that the satyagrahi must rise above 
the caste as well as of the class system—satyagrahi according to 
him must not want autocracy in any affair, social or political. 
About another gentleman’s statement regarding British justice. 
May I ask if British justice to-day is really something to be 
proud of while official lawlessnesses and outrages almost daily 
are going on in some parts of the United Kingdom ?—Yours, ete. 

University College, London. S. N. GHOsE. 


DISCIPLINE, DISINFECTION, OR DISEASE 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—I have been much impressed by Colonel Bond’s arguments. 
But in claiming for the State the right to regulate the sexual 
conduct of its individual members,and for that purpose to sweep 
aside the secrecy that alone makes possible so much of the 
anti-social practice of promiscuity that now prevails, his long 
and able letter still leaves certain important points in some 
obscurity. What, for example, are the methods that he would 
suggest to break down this secrecy ? In the case of the female 
sex a periodical medical examination at frequent intervals of all the 
unmarried women in the community at once suggests itself 
as the obvious course by which to determine who had been 
guilty, since the previous examination, of impairing her capacity 
to render service to the State by unlawful gratification of the 
sex appetite. It would then be a simple matter to make the 
misdemeanour public and to devise an appropriate punishment. 

But this is only half the problem. I feel sure many other of 
his readers would be deeply interested to know whether Colonel Bond 
could suggest any equally reliable method of proving unchastity 
on the part of the unmarried males of the community. Failing 
some similar form of examination to which men could be required 
to submit themselves, the one-sidedness of this arrangement 
would, I am afraid, seriously offend feminist sentiment. Might I, 
therefore, suggest that in order to avoid this risk it would be a 
more effective, and on the whole perhaps a simpler method, to 
arrange that the two sexes should be kept permanently separated 
except on those properly determined occasions when married 
couples—of course under competent supervision—would be 
allowed to see each other? The standard of morality which the 
efficient modern State requires would thus be safely secured and 
in addition we should stamp out venereal disease and so lessen 
the economic burden which, as Colonel Bond says, its treatment 
entails upon the thrifty, willing, and vigorous section of the 
population.—yY ours, ete. H. C. B. 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 5th inst., “‘ Lens” writes: ‘“* The 
Ministry of Health dispenses very large sums, tens of thousands 
annually to the National Council for Combating Venereal 
Disease,” while a circular issued by the National Council for 
Combating Venereal Disease, dated March 11th, and signed by 
Dr. Mary Scharlieb, Sir Malcolm Morris, and Lord Emmott, 
states—* All extension of the work of the National Council is 
dependent entirely upon voluntary funds.” 

Although this latter statement may be true at the present 
moment, and we hope will be true as regards the future, it has 
certainly not been true in the past, as the National Council have, 
up to the present date, received substantial financial assistance 
from the public purse. 

I consider, therefore, that this circular, which appeals for 
increased subscriptions from their sympathisers, conveys the 
false impression that the National Council have not been supported 
by public funds. 

The National Council for Combating Venereal Disease have a 
delight in boasting that they are supported by the Government, 
and have looked upon themselves as the Propaganda Depart- 
ment, as regards venereal disease, of the Ministry of Health. 
They were granted £7,995 out of public funds during the current 
financial year, for the purpose of sending missions to the 
Dominions and Colonies, on the almost certainly fruitless task of 
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endeavouring to prevent venereal disease by moral, rather than 
by medical propaganda. ; 

In previous years these Government grants have considerably 
exceeded this sum. The Society for the Prevention of Venereal 
Disease on the other hand, have never directly, or indirectly, 
received one penny from public funds, and they consider that the 
very considerable expenditure (£230,000) in the year ending 
March 31st inst., on venereal clinics, and the substantial grants 
to the National Council for Combating Venereal Disease, was a 
wasteful and extravagant expenditure of public funds; as a 
fraction of this sum spent in education regarding immediate 
self-disinfection would have certainly reduced the incidence of 
these diseases, which has not been accomplished, notwithstanding 
the vain and expensive attempt to stem the tide of infection 
by means of moral teaching, and treatment after disease has been 
contracted.—Yours, etc., 


143 Harley Street, W.1. 
March 23rd. 


RELIGION AND RATIONALISM 
To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Smr,—When Mr. W. S. Godfrey assures us so confidently that 
Rationalism is not dead, one cannot resist the temptation to ask 
him if it ever was alive ; alive, I mean, in the sense of being a 
positive, constructive, creative ideal. 

There is an interesting parallel between Liberalism in politics 
and Rationalism in religion. We cannot do without either, yet 
neither, by itself, is a sufficient inspiration to the fullest, richest 
life. "Whoever says he is simply a Liberal or simply a Rationalist 
is like a pioneer in a virgin land who should say: “ Let us clear 
away the jungle and the noxious vermin, and nature will provide 
the corn and the grapes without further effort of our own.” 
Life is constructive, and no theory of life without a positive, 
constructive ideal can for long satisfy the needs of mankind. 

Rationalism has done splendid service in making it impossible 
to accept any of the old religions at the valuation of their theo- 
logians, but Mr. Godfrey betrays the fundamental weakness of it 
when he “ regards them one and all as superstitious.” Rational- 
ism, by regarding religion as a system of speculative beliefs, 
merely perpetuates the errors of the theologians. The reason 
why religion continues calmly to flourish after all its speculative 
accretions have been destroyed is that these growths are a very 
small and unimportant part of it. Question any average Anglican 
about the Thirty-nine Articles or the Creeds and you will find 
that his ideas about them are very vague, and that consequently, 
when they are riddled by Rationalistic criticism, he is not greatly 
disturbed. What he does understand, and what has a positive 
and helpful meaning to him, is an exhortation such as that “ to 
amend your lives, and be in perfect charity with all men.”’ Religion 
has lived by virtue of its answer to the indestructible craving of 
humanity for a satisfying ideal of life,and no amount of Rational- 
istic criticism will ever destroy that craving. 

It will appear more and more, as time goes on, that the real 
service of Rationalism has been to clear away the primitive 
conceptions of religion that had crystallised into the orthodox 
creeds and to prepare the way for a consciously ethical religion. 
And when it is clearly recognised that the eternal preoccupation 
of religion is with the development of the moral ideal, when 
religion bases itself upon a scientific social morality instead of 
upon the metaphysical guessing of the theologians, the way will 
be clear for social reconstruction leading to the possibility of a 
full, rich, satisfying life for all.—Yours, etc., 

W. Smpp.z, 
Secretary, The Union of Ethical Societies. 


THE PRACTICE AND THEORY 
OF BOLSHEVISM 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTEsMAN. 

Smr,—In your review of my Practice and Theory of Bolshevism, 
on December 18th, 1920, there is an error for which I feel some 
responsibility, and which I shall be grateful if you will 
correct, in spite of the lapse of time. You say: “ His descrip- 
tions of what he actually saw in Russia are often admirable, 
Particularly his description of a Bolshevik pageant.” This 
description, and the whole chapter in which it occurs, are (as 
stated in the preface) not by me, but by my secretary, D. W. 
Black. If you will kindly acknowledge this correction you will 
be doing an act of justice to a young and hitherto little-known 
Writer—Yours, etc., BERTRAND RUSSELL. 

Government University, Peking. 

February 16th. 


H. WAnNsEY Bay ty, 
Hon. Sec., Society for the Prevention 
of Venereal Disease. 


Miscellany 
THE LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY 


VERY now and then some hoary body which 
one had imagined was mouldering in the 
grave pops up its antique head and barks 
at us. This is what the London Choral 

Society did at the Queen’s Hall last week, although 
perhaps one should not use the word “bark” in 
connection with such a body of respectable singers. 
For six years during which the musical life of London 
has been active there has been no sign of the London 
Choral Society, and this perhaps is not surprising 
when one considers that choral singers are not paid 
as orchestral players are, but in some societies even 
pay for the privilege of being allowed to sing. The 
concert on the 28rd of March was advertised as the 
second of the first season since the war. The pro- 
gramme consisted of Beethoven’s Mount of Olives and 
his Mass in D, and when one comes to ask oneself 
why such a commonplace, unattractive work as The 
Mount of Olives was chosen, one puts one’s finger on 
the weakness of this Society. The plain truth is that 
the London Choral Society is an anachronism and 
that its supporters are anachronisms—in particular 
the gentleman who stood up in the dress-circle during 
the final chorus, thinking, no doubt, since it began 
with the word “ Hallelujah,’’ that he was listening to 
the Messiah. One felt that The Mount of Olives would 
never have been chosen if the performance had not 
taken place in Holy Week, just as one felt that the 
audience (except the critics) would never have been 
there if the performance had not been in Holy Week. 
As I sat and watched those ghosts of the nineteenth 
century each clasping its soiled and tattered vocal 
score, an indescribable pathos assailed me. Most of 
them, no doubt, had seen the funeral of Queen Victoria 
and were (unconsciously) only waiting for their own. Mean- 
while, poor —_ remnants of a period that believed 
not in Beethoven but in Lent, they sat listening not 
to the music but to the words of their faith, and it 
was nothing to them that a soloist belonging to a 
newer generation—unable to believe her engagement 
to sing in The Mount of Olives with the London Choral 
Society was anything but a dream—had not turned up. 
The atmosphere affected even the critics, one of whom 
was moved to write: “There is some great music in 
it, notably in the ‘Gloria.’’’ There is, of course, 
no “Gloria” in The Mount of Olives. Would that 
there was! But the atmosphere of the London Choral 
Society’s audience is so depressing, and The Mount of 
Olives so tedious, that one would end by taking a sudden 
loud tap on the drum for a Gloria. The Mount of Olives 
is one of Beethoven’s worst works. It was written 
about the same time as his Second Symphony—that 
is to say, about 1802—and now it sounds exactly like 
all the bad oratorios that followed it during the nine- 
teenth century, culminating in Stainer’s Crucifixion. 
It sounds incredible that Sir John Stainer could have 
written a work comparable to anything written by 
Beethoven, but it is true, nevertheless, and one can 
only explain it by saying that Beethoven must have 
known by second sight, by intuition or what you will, 
the sort of audience he would get for his work during 
the hundred years to follow. It would have been 
waste to have written good music for people who were 
only going to use it as a pretext for dragging their 
offsnring and their dependents to a pompous display 
of formal piety. It is terrible to imagine the hundreds 
of thousands of children who in England throughout 
the nineteenth century were driven off to churches 
and to halls to be tortured by the public exercise of 
a frenzied religious bigotry which henceforth would be 
linked inseparably in their minds with music. This 
was the only sort of music they ever heard, and if its 
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context was sufficient to paralyse the genius of 
Beethoven, it is obvious that it was more than enough 
to crush the budding musical instinct of the average 
child. Having known in my youth a pious grand- 
father who on Sundays locked away all the daily papers, 
including Pick-me-up (a paper with a certain resemblance 
to La Vie Parisienne), a grandfather who thought 
nothing of committing adultery but would have fainted 
if one had played tennis on a Sunday; a grandfather 
who thought The Lost Chord was sacred music and 
that a Beethoven Symphony on a Sunday would have 
sent us to the devil—having known these things, as 
I say, I am filled with contempt and loathing for the 
sort of audience that goes to hear The Mount of Olives 
during Holy Week and goes to hear no other music 
during the rest of the year. 

If the London Choral Society cannot obtain an 
audience on the musical value of its performances it 
does not deserve one. If it thinks to make up for poor 
musicianship by performances at Christmas and Easter, 
in order to catch the rapidly diminishing rump of the 
nineteenth century, both it and its conductor, Mr. 
Arthur Fagge, will soon exist in a still more attenuated 
form. At present, even the name of the London Choral 
Society seems wrong; such is the effect of evil associa- 
tions. What a contrast with this sham musical religious 
sentiment inherited from the nineteenth century is the 
real goodness and beauty of the work of the Oriana 
Madrigal Society and Mr. Kennedy Scott’s newly 
formed Philharmonic Choir. Here we have the 
real spirit of the twentieth century in its musical 
expression, the spirit that animates the best of our 
younger artists, poets and musicians. On April 4th, 
at the Queen’s Hall, we shall hear the Philharmonic 
Choir under Mr. Albert Coates singing Bach’s B minor 
Mass. The hall will be packed with an enthusiastic 
audience of live people. Hundreds probably will be 
turned away through lack of accommodation. We 
shall go away moved as it is only in the power of the 
greatest art to move us. What is the reason of this 
difference ? It is the same hall. It is the same 
orchestra. The fact that it is Bach’s Mass instead of 
Beethoven's is just an accident, but a different spirit 
animates conductor, choir, orchestra and audience. 
It is a spirit of faith—faith in good music and a desire 
for perfection in its performance. There is present 
no cant, no humbug, no “ religion.” There may be 
here and there in the audience a certain amount of 
intellectual snobbishness, but what can we expect ? 
This is not a perfect world. W. J. TURNER. 


Theatre 
CONGREVE 


SUPPOSE it must happen that gentlemen with cellars 

I come to fight shy of the old bottles in the corner. The 
labels slung round their necks testify to their age and 

to their ancestry. But the dust is thick, the wax all 
cracked, and Heaven knows whether the fluid within is not 
by this time gone sour and cloudy. So it is with the old 
books with famous names. The occasion comes for tasting 
them. We make all ready, poke the fire, adjust the light, 
rub the glasses, and then gingerly open Love for Love, a 
Comedy, written by Mr. Congreve and first produced on 
April 30th, 1695, at the New Theatre, in Little Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. But it has kept uncommonly well. Try a sip 
with me. ‘“‘ Well, if he be but as great a sea-beast as she is 
a land-monster, we shall have a most amphibious breed— 
the progeny will be all otters.” ‘To your element, fish ; 
be mute, fish, and to sea. . *” Don’t you agree that 
this is infinitely better stuff than they make nowadays? In 
God’s name, why does one ever read anything else ?—so 
pleasant is it to shake out a good, wholesome laugh now 
and again. Yet Love for Love is not a jolly play; nor is it 








a profound play; nor a poetical play; there is nothing 
that disturbs the social conscience or sends us stumbling 
up to bed thinking of the sorrows of the world. The nearest 
we can come to a description of our state at the finish is 
that we have drunk good wine. We are slightly tipsy. 
We are about to say something very witty. The maid 
who brings in the cocoa is about to do something very 
coarse. Write a letter to make an appointment with the 
dentist and the sentence, with its two or three round oaths, 
will be (or will momentarily appear) as beautifully turned 
as the legs of a Sheraton table. 

The truth is that Love for Love is much simpler than the 
kind of play we write nowadays. That is part of the reason 
why we seem to breathe sea air and look for miles and miles 
into the distance. There were then two fit topics for 
conversation—love and money. Both are frankly talked 
about with the natural relish of people who are not dis- 
tracted by other concerns, but have kept a sort of virgin 
energy for the two prime objects of life. They take them 
much too seriously to muffle them up in decent ambiguity. 
Further, it is a very small society, acquainted with each 
other’s language so that the pellets of repartee which they 
are for ever discharging fly straight, hit hard, and yet have 
about them an extraordinary distinction. They have been 
at this game for so long that they talk as well as noblemen 
now shoot pheasants. Whether this is not better perceived 
in reading than in acting is, I think, an open question. 
At the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, last week there were 
a good many words dropped or fumbled, and Congreve 
never wrote a speech that did not balance with a kind of 
tremulous vitality. Knock out a word and the sentence 
tumbles like a house of cards. 

But at the Lyric Theatre things happened rather against 
expectation. Reading, relishing the wit, getting the effect 
of the give-and-take of repartee, tend to make for hardness 
and concentration. It was natural to expect that the same 
words spoken by living men and women would warm and 
blossom, and that there would be drawn to the surface 
other subtleties of character which scarcely come to the 
top in reading. Yet as the play went on one came to 
wonder whether the life which was so capably and admirably 
breathed into figure after figure was the life of the period. 

Miss Vivian Rees, for example, acting Angelica, the 
mother of Peacock’s women, the grandmother of Meredith’s, 
was charming to look at, charming to hear, but when it 
came to flaunting Angelica’s philosophy—‘ Uncertainty and 
expectation are the joys of life. Security is an insipid 
thing; and the overtaking and possessing of a wish dis- 
covers the folly of the chase. Never let us know one 
another better; for the pleasure of a masquerade is done, 
when we come to shew our faces ’—when it came to the 
wildness and rashness and rakishness of this, Miss Vivian 
Rees was altogether too demure. If we had been fancying 
that Scandal somehow represents a kind of chorus, a point 
of view from which all this heartlessness and brazen morality 
could be seen shaded and in perspective, Mr. Holloway 
scarcely supported our venture. Indeed the character who 
came out best was Sir Sampson Legend. To begin with, 
Mr. Roy Byford is a superb figure of a man. To go on 
with, it seems likely that our natural taste for the burly 
humour and the florid figures of the past has been nourished, 
and is even now kept alive by the humour of the music- 
halls. For the rest, we are too good-hearted or too full- 
hearted to be witty. Give us wit, and we broaden it into 
farce. Virecinta Woo Lr. 


P.S.—The Pheenix Society should be supported by every 
one who cares for the drama and can afford to help. The 
public do not realise the amount of disinterested work 
each performance of these old plays exacts from the pro- 
fession and the producers. It amounts when translated 
into money to a great deal more than several subscriptions. 
We have lost The Pioneers though their work was much 
appreciated. Now The Phcenix Society has established 
its reputation, it must not be allowed to die. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Andrew Marvell centenary has produced a good 
many articles upon him. By the bye, how the cus- 
tom of literary centenaries is growing. It is a sign 

at once of the large number of literary journalists about 
and the attitude of editors and the public towards literature. 
It is hard to place a literary article if there is not some 
pretext for presenting it to the public. There is no 
reason why people should be more inclined to read 
Crabbe or Chaucer on an anniversary, and they do not ; 
but if such an article can begin “ Last Thursday three 
hundred years ago Marvell was born,” that apparently 
removes a certain sense of impertinence which is apt to be 
roused in the public if they are addressed on topics 
which have no pretence to be burning. I have tried 
presenting an article of that nature beginning “ A hundred 
and twenty-one years ago the poet Cowper died,” but 
the formula had no magic in it. I shall have to wait 
ten years before it can triumphantly begin “ Two hundred 
years ago the poet Cowper was born.” In 1981 I have 
good hopes of its being printed. 


* * * 


I have read Mr. Gosse in the Sunday Times and Mr. 
Squire in the Observer on Andrew Marvell. I learnt a 
good deal from both. But neither mentioned what seems 
to me Marvell’s best and most surprising poem, the verses 
he addressed To His Coy Mistress. This is a very well- 
known poem, but that does not account for its not being 
mentioned, for the ever delicious, even more famous Garden 
was commented on by both. I suppose the couplet 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade 
are Marvell’s best known lines, and next (thanks to his- 
torians who have made a tag of it) his description of 
Charles I. on the scaffold : . 


He nothing common did, or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 


The first is delightful in its setting, and a perfect description 
of that state which Rousseau thought, on the whole, the 
most enviable he had experienced in a life which, dark 
enough, had been, nevertheless, scattered with stars of 
. In those sombre, stately, querulous, quivering, 
half-mad, half-sage, letters which he called Les Réveries 
du Promeneur Solitaire, and which form an appendix to 
the Confessions, he describes an interlude in his life when 
he was banished, or, rather, had banished himself, to the 
little island of Saint-Pierre in the middle of the Lake of 
Bienne in Switzerland. Two months of idyllic peace 
he thought they were, on looking back—and perhaps he had 
had them, in fact. He tells us how he spent his days there. 
He could, he says, have spent two years, two ages and 
all eternity without being bored for a moment, although 
he adds he had only the society of his gouvernante, Thérése, 
and that of the few simple people who lived there. ‘ Le 
précieux far niente fut la premiére et la principale de ces 
jouissances que je voulus savourer dans toute sa douceur, 
et tout ce que je fis durant mon séjour ne fut en effet que 
loceupation délicieuse et nécessaire d’un homme qui 
s'est dévoué a loisivité.” 
* * 7 
Sometimes, it is true, he helped the peasants gather the 
cherry harvest, or he rowed on the lake, soon lying down 
in the boat and letting the languid wind carry him gently 
whither it would. He never unpacked his clothes or books, 
leaving his boxes just as they had arrived, “living in a 
house where I relied upon ending my days as though it 
were an inn I was about to leave to-morrow.” As for 


paper and ink (abhorred implements !),if he had to write 
a letter he ran round to the bailiff. Yes, he took one book 


out: his Systema nature, and with that under his arm he 
botanised minutely, uselessly, intently examining the 
structure of plants, grasses and mosses. But his sweetest 
resource of all was to fall into that state of being which 
Marvell’s couplet subtly suggests. What is one really 
enjoying at such moments, Rousseau asks. Just the bare 
fact of existing; and as long as that state lasts one is as 
sufficient to oneself as God. ‘‘ Such was the state in which 
I found myself on the island of Saint-Pierre, during my 
solitary reveries, lying in my boat which I allowed to drift, 
or seated beside the restless lake, or sometimes on the 
bank of a beautiful river or of a stream murmuring over 
gravel.” 


» * * 


But to return to Marvell. He was not a born dreamer 
like Rousseau. By him such moments were not prized 
as the best life could give. Indeed, I think Mr. Squire 
exaggerated Marvell’s love of stillness and peace. He 
says of him in a sentence which summarises an impression 
of Marvell’s poetry as a whole, “ there is very little passion 
in his poetry but much affection; no majesty but much 
grace. Innocence and Quiet were his Muses.” 


* * * 


Now the verses to His Coy Mistress strike me as one of 
the best passion poems in the language. If I were asked 
to point to poems which expressed passion, I think that 
would be one of the poems that would at once occur to me. 
You remember how it begins : 


Had we but world enough and time 
This coyness, lady, were no crime. 

We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love's day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Should’st rubies find ; I by the tide 

Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the flood, 

And you should if you please, refuse 

Till the conversion of the Jews ; 

My vegetable love should grow 

Vaster than empires and more slow ; 

An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze ; 
Two hundred to adore each breast, 

But thirty thousand to the rest. 

And the last age should show your heart. 
For, lady, you deserve this state, 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 


Then, after these playful and enormous hyperboles through 
which there runs the gathering threat of passion (and are 
not the last three lines grave—grave beneath a rather for 
midable half-ironic courtesy ?) he breaks out : 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song ; then worms shall try 
That long-preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honour turn to dust 
And into ashes all my lust : 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 


The gathering wave is black with a kind of anger now; 
it is coming in toppling to the crash, and with that crash 
the poem ends : 

Let us roll all our strength and all 

Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife, 

Through the iron gates of life ; 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 

Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


Surely there is majesty in such phrases as “ deserts of vast 
eternity,” and I know no poem which has caught and 
expressed with more dignity and truth the very rhythm 
of the mood of passion. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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RECENT FICTION 


The Old Man’s Youth. By Wiiu1am DE Morgan. 
mann. 9s, 

Woman. By Macpeterne Marx. 
Barsusse. Translated by A. S. SELTZER. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d, 


Mrs. de Morgan tells us that her husband’s novel was 
unfinished at his death, and it appears that it was even 
fragmentary ; what should have been all a narrative in 
the first person has been eked out by chapters in which 
she tries to maintain the general intention. Mrs. de Morgan 
has done her best to present the story in the most suitable 
way, and we must be grateful to her though she has not 
been successful, She was ill-advised to attempt such a 
kind of collaboration, The parts which she has written 
do not harmonise with the rest and the barest memoranda 
of intentions would have been preferable. It would appear 
that de Morgan shirked the details of certain melodramatic 
elements in the story and that Mrs. de Morgan has supplied 
these with excessive zest. They have no business there at 
all, and one might sympathise with any reasonable attempt 
to make them plausible and appropriate. 

The story begins sadly on the note of, ‘“‘ Were it not 
better not to be?” The old man, bedridden at a work- 
house infirmary, jots down his memories while he waits 
for the end of his undesired life. And yet when Mr. de 
Morgan gets to work with his old delightful humour, it 
seems that life must be good when it admits of such a com- 
ment; that to write of the old days like this is to live 
finely. The child’s adventures are not deeply pathetic 
but, recalled by the old humorist, they have a peculiar 
beauty. In the first few pages we have the visit of the 
sweep and the astonishing appearance, down the chimney, 
of the white pigeon; the introduction of the admirable 
nurse with the incredible and somehow appropriate name 
of Varnish, who persists, to our satisfaction, through the 
story; and the great episode of the opening of the box 
by The Man. Varnish had assured them that on the 
question of Sunday opening “ he isn’t that particular to 
the day, not to oblige,” and “her meaning was clear, 
though her style defied analysis.” The box took a lot of 
opening, and the small boy’s position in the ceremony was 
slightly affected by a difference between him and Varnish 
about his spitting in the bath. All these small humours 
are bathed in a mellow light and the first hundred pages 
or so of this very long book are fine reading. Perhaps the 
silly nagging of the mother is overdone, and we are sceptical 
when we are told that her husband loved her through it all, 
but Mrs. Pascoe as a businesslike woman does sometimes 
remind us of Mrs. Micawber. Then there is capital comedy 
in a curious financial transaction and this involves Mr. 
Skidney, a variant of Mrs, Harris, but with a positive 
though tenuous corporeal existence. De Morgan makes 
us share his pleasure in the comedy of pretentious diction, 
and there is a good deal of play with the verbal misappre- 
hensions which might be considered as nature’s puns. 

All this is not very important, but it is entertaining ; with 
the beginnings of “ the story,” as Mrs. de Morgan names 
her part, we come down with a heavy bump. There is a 
murder, a contemplation of suicide, a good deal of poor, 
sensational stuff. Mrs. de Morgan winds up the story, but 
we are never clear why the old gentleman insisted on dying 
in the workhouse or what is the value of the circumstance. 
But, though the first part of the book is the best, and the 
story becomes a chronicle which has survived its interests, 
there are many excellent passages in this ‘‘ jumbled phan- 
tasmagoria of miscellaneous incident . . . of half-forgotten 
events.” There would be no point in saying that the record 
might have been made in fewer pages; the deliberation, the 
garrulity are essential to the effect. Yet they are dangers, 


Heine- 


Introduction by HENRI 
Allen and 


and one feels sometimes, half in protest, half in self-reproach, 
that this is not the book for a hasty reviewer. 
it is de Morgan, but it is not all the best de Morgan. 


The bulk of 
Some 


amusing things stand out, particularly in relation to the 
question of Art as a career. The whole conception and 
conduct of the episode of Gromp, R.A., is capital ; and then 
we have the ironical treatment of the artist’s claim to be a 
selfish fool if he likes. There is ’"Opkins, too, the slightly 
caricatured portrait of an art student. The hero was 
engaged in a comprehensive study of “ still life,” and 
*Opkins condoled with him when the rabbit went bad and 
had to be removed, for “ when your principal object is 
took out of the group, you lose the feelin’.” ’*Opkins’s 
great principle was that “ you can’t be too ackerate at the 
first go off.” You begin, however, with a big, even too big, 
canvas : 
And his advice was, the minute you had got your work marsed 
in ackerate, redooce it. Then, when it was reg’lar dry, and no 
mistake, you took it up and worked in the Expression. The Feelin’ 
would come of itself. There was a School which preached that the 
Renderin’ had a good deal to do with the Feelin’, but he didn't 
*old with it. Depend upon it, the Feelin’ was an idear, and had 
nothing to do with the Treatment. As for the Quality, you couldn't 
expect that. 
You couldn’t expect that because it could only come with 
time, which is on the side of the old masters. De Morgan 
has the quality. He treats life with a gentle raillery; he 
charms you with the inwardness of fogeyism; he has a 
wonderful sense of values in his chosen world. And it is 
a world of kindness and loyalty, of humour and sadness, 

The scope of the novel is wide when it can include Woman 
as well as The Old Man’s Youth. We are told that the 
French original sent a thrill through the world and its 
author is acclaimed a genius or thereabouts by Rolland, 
Barbusse, Brandes and other famous persons. What can 
one do but acquiesce—if with the reservation that a woman 
of talent writing frankly and rebelliously is apt to be over- 
estimated by rebels? It is a remarkable book, a revelation 
with the intensity of creation. There are no characters 
save one, no story, no names. The careless reader gets no 


‘ concessions and the translator must have had a difficult 


task to maintain the subtlety and remain intelligible. 
Some of the expressions are extravagant, but we may inter- 
pret them as sincere impulses. The great merit of the book 
is that its experiences are at first-hand; its life is fresh 
all the time; there is little in common with the novels in 
which things are taken for granted, the big facades behind 
which we do not penetrate. This author can describe a 
range of feelings as Balzac.the objects in a room. There 
are times when we feel that truthfulness is not just saying 
what comes into your head or conduct the following of the 
first impulse. Truth, indeed, is sometimes conveyed jerkily, 
and this is a world entirely without humour. Yet we do 
not look in vain for moderation, degree, qualification. 
“You don’t attain to your real truth at the first attempt,” 
it is said, and again, ‘‘ One does not attain to love once for 
all.” The love conventions are brushed aside. ‘“ The 
perfect union of man and woman has never been part of the 
natural scheme of things. A beloved is neither a 
God nor an enemy, he is a friend you must discover in spite 
of passion.” 

Some difficult things are said about the essential woman, 
and the revolt of Ibsen’s Nora is pointed and completed. 
We are taught again that loyalty to yourself is the compre- 
hensive formula, that the smaller loyalties may be the 
enemies of truth. Fine words are here and fine feelings to 
justify those with whom love lasts till the change of the 
moon. It is the life of the spirit that matters and yet 
‘the living have no other way of saying the truth to each 
other than through the flesh.” The flesh is weak and the 
modern woman revolts against the dull years of service 
and comradeship. ‘‘ What are you to do when you are @ 
mere humble human being and have no power to retain 
the superhuman moments?” The claim, which cannot be 
denied, is that every relation must justify itself continually 
or become dead, an incumbrance. “ For two people to 
venture upon the impossible enterprise of joining together 
two opposite destinies the full length of their courses, 
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requires a spirit that neither you nor I possess, a spirit 
greater than nature bestows.” “There are no couples 
who are inseparable.” And when the woman’s husband is 
killed she turns again to life with “ suffering is too mono- 
tonous.”” 

There is neither cynicism nor lewdness in this book ; there 
js nothing of the canny in argument. You may disagree 
deeply but you cannot dismiss lightly. It is an exalted plea 
for truth, a claim for life. ALLAN MonkKHOoUvSsE. 


NEW POETRY 


The Pier-Glass. Rosert Graves. Secker. 5s. 

Poems, 1914-1919. Maurice Barina. Secker. 6s. 

Outlaws. Nancy Cunarp. Elkin Mathews. 5s. 

The Farmer’s Bride. Cuartotre Mew. Poetry Bookshop. 
4s. 

If one considers the rise and fall of literary movements 
as organic processes and not as professorial abstractions, 
one notices at the source of each a renovation of the current 
poetic diction. Old words put on a ramping youth in their 
unaccustomed surroundings till, grown sober with long 
customary travail, their vitality drained away, they lead 
a merely posthumous existence as commodities, done up 
in thousands or arranged as verse, for consumption by the 
reading public. 

It is not that there is any virtue in out-of-the-way 
words and turns of speech, but the serious writer seeking 
body for his conceptions will be more hindered than helped 
by the usages fashionable in his time. The burden of 
association which renders idiom possible and useful in 
practical life, is to the poet a constant danger of arousing 
sensations which will taint the freshness of those he is 
trying to create. So, not forgetting the legitimate use of a 
predecessor, the test of the consideration due to a contem- 
porary lies in an examination of his style. 

The cleanness of Mr. Graves’ technique was from the 
first remarkable. His words are young and _ vigorous, 
carrying no more than their own weight of flesh. His 
rhythms, always apparently simple, possess those subtle 
variations which a poet alone can introduce to make of 
a stock metre a personal instrument. 

There is, too, an austerity, a renunciation of the garland- 
fetters of surface decoration (though he is not free from an 
occasional lapse) which can only be practised successfully 
in a poem with a sound core. ‘ Morning Phoenix ” justifies 
this reliance on the bare essentials : 

Who could keep a smiling wit, 
Roasted so in heart and hide, 
Turning on the sun’s red spit, 
Scorched by love inside ? 
The delicate, and humorous, fantasy of his early work is 
still present, though not predominant as it was once. It 
has assumed a grimmer tone; the fairies have turned 
goblins, and the fusiliers undergo sinister metamorphoses. 
A vein of satire crops up now and then. A sadder question- 
ing approaches the mystery of the night-side of the spirit : 
Your grieving moonlight face looks down 
Through the forest of my fears, 


Crowned with a spiny bramble-crown, 
Dew-dropped with evening tears. 


- « » The black trees shudder, dropping snow, 
The stars tumble and spin. 
Speak, speak, or how may a child know 
His ancestral sin ? 

This volume has less homogeneity than Country Sentiment, 
and that had less than its forerunners. Mr. Graves is not 
content with a limited perfection, and a new direction is 
marked by the presence of a number of sombre pieces where 
the human mind is presented in circumstances of abnormal 
emotion. Though they suppose a history, they are not 
dramatic ; rather, deliberations after the event, footnotes 
to the irrevocable, the sins of youth in The Gnat.or in The 
Pier-Glass murder. 


They are not his most successful poems, but they raise 
the most speculation as to what he will do next. In the 
blank verse which he uses he is rather self-consciously at 
his ease, missing the supporting discipline of couplet or 
stanza. At his best, though, he can use it very well, as 
these lines will show : 

A sullen pier-glass cracked from side to side 

Scorns to present the face as do new mirrors 

With a lying flush, but shows it melancholy 

And pale, as faces grow that look in mirrors. 
This has, besides, a suggestiveness, a reaching out beyond 
the mere statement which is not common in his work. 
Sometimes he even tells more than the reader wishes to 
know, but it is very rare to find any flaw in his good poems. 
When he fails, the failure is complete, and not due to any 
weakness of execution. In The Treasure Bow it results 
from the excessive indulgence of a taste for the bijou ; in 
Fox’s Dingle from conceiving the poem in a convention 
too small for him—that of rural simplicity devised by some 
urban poets to their eternal damnation—in which economy 
becomes miserliness and restraint superfluous, because 
there is nothing to restrain : 

Now over the rough turf 
Bridles go jingle, 
And there’s a well-loved pool, 
By Fox's Dingle . . 

Mr. Baring relies very much upon the ornamentation 
of his verse. It is done with a gentle good taste most 
effective in a languorous way. 

Your eyelids drooped like petals wearily, 

Your face was like a lily of the vale. 

You had the softness of all summer days, 

The silver radiance of the twilight hour. .. . 
But one cannot avoid calling it derivative. There is 
neither imaginative perception nor direct observation. 
He attempts the former and says: “The moon is pallid 
as the phanton of a shell” ; the latter and risks: “ The 
nightingale begins a liquid trill.”” To these we prefer his 
less ambitious but satisfying line : 


And now the nightingale begins to sing. 


A typical stanza from the dignified lament Diffugere Nives 
sums up all that is to be said for and against his verse. 
One cannot deny the inspiration, nor that something has 
come between it and the expression of it—pérhaps the 
“souls of poets dead and gone ”: . 
Now spreads the month that feast of lovely things 
We loved of old. 
Once more the swallow glides with darkling wings 
Against the gold. 

To deny the charm of this, and of his earlier poems, and 
the larger utterance of some of the later ones, would be 
barbarous, but greater praise would show a failure to 
discriminate between a truly creative mind and a fine mind, 
cultured, noble and responsive to the many manifestations 
of the spirit, voicing his appreciations in pleasant and 
melodious phrases. 

Both Mrs. Mew and Miss Cunard display a very definite 
personality in their poetry, which is nevertheless not 
entirely satisfying. Often in The Farmer's Bride, one 
feels that one has come to a good poem, then it wavers, 
becomes argumentative, or conversational with some 
undefined “ you,” and loses itself finally in the morasses 
of the confessional. 

Sometimes Mrs, Mew uses a rather watery dialect, or 
perhaps rustic syntax would be a more precise description 
aii Out *mong the sheep, her be, they said, 

Should properly have been a-bed. 

This gives a pleasing air of quaintness to the poem, but 
for its success depends entirely on the denial of all one’s 
educated relatives, into whose sophisticated speech Mrs, 
Mew falls with a disastrous rush : 


Shy as a leveret, swift as he, 
Straight and slight as a young larch tree, 
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Sweet as the first wild violets she, 
To her wild self... Oh! my God: the down, 
The soft young down of her, the brown, 
The brown of her—her eyes, her hair, her hair ! 
Her poems expand, not only visibly into lines of prodigious 
length, but emotionally, leading one into all kinds of un- 
explained places, whence one emerges very confused and 
a little tired. The good things are there, but they take 
such a lot of finding that one is filled with a presumptuous 
desire to prune, and give a chance to lines like these about 
music in a dream : 
Old pipers playing that you cannot hear, 
And ghostly drums that only seem to beat. 
While Mrs. Mew soliloquises on emotional complications, 
Miss Cunard meditates among the abstractions : 
I sometimes think that all my thoughts are wheels 
Rolling forever through a painted world... . 
The idea is well carried through, but one feels that it is one 
of fancy’s devices rather than an imaginative presentation 
of the truth. She treats her emotions intellectually and 
discusses with vigour where Mrs. Mew rambles, but too 
often it is just discussion and not that embodiment of a 
momentary certainty from which the lyric springs. But, 
in spite of her frequent lack of success, one can feel the pulse 
of an original mind beating through a rather uncongenial 
medium. The language, though often striking, lacks that 
essential rhythm, that dominant note which absorbs and 
unifies the diverse elements of a poem, drawing them to 
an inevitable conclusion. 

We like best the poem Voyages North, where she makes a 
half-humorous escape from the conventionalities that beset 
her. She is travelling out of London to some quiet provincial 
déstination : 

But if I were free 
I would go on, see all the northern continents 
Stretch out before me under winter sunsets ; 
Look into the psychology 
Of Iceland, and plumb the imaginations 


Of travellers outlandish, talking and drinking 
With stern, strange companies of merchants. . . . 


FINE FAILURE 


Plays: Deacon Brodie, Beau Austin, Admiral Guinea, 
Robert Macaire. By Witi1am Ernest HENLEY. Writ- 
ten in collaboration with R. L. STevenson. Mac- 
millan. 12s, 


It is a good thing that we should have a collected edition 
of Henley’s works. He is worth it. His plays are less 
worth it than his poems or his critical essays: nevertheless, 
they are interesting. Everything about Henley was inter- 
esting. He had the prime and vital gift of being Henley, 
in a sense other than that delicate and spiritual sense in 
which Smith is Smith and Jones immortally is Jones. He 
was (and therefore is) William Ernest Henley as Samuel 
Johnson was (and is) Samuel Johnson—as William Shake- 
speare refuses to be Francis Bacon. His name will outlast 
all but a few lines of his writing. 

Henley was apt to regard paradox as decadent. Yet 
his work is highly paradoxical. We do not mean merely 
that, being for most of his life an invalid and a cripple, 
he sang the virtues of violence and idealised and idolised 
the sword. That was natural. In the jargon of a psycho- 
logy which would have exasperated Henley beyond endur- 
ance, it was the result of a suppressed complex. It needs 
no such elaborate name. We all glorify what we cannot 
in practice attain to: he who can may or may not think 
it worth while to do, but he who cannot makes a song about 
it. ‘Shall we never shed blood?” was the moan of the 
invalid Stevenson as of the invalid Henley: and now the 
world has been drenched in blood, and many of us, contrast- 
ing the sickening fact with the mock-romantic desire, 
forget that, for all their mock-romanticism, Henley and 
Stevenson were in cold fact brave men, and “bonny 
fighters” in the long and hopeless battle of the sick-bed. 


. plays the hand of Stevenson predominated. 





No; the Henley paradox is subtler than the mere contrast 
of his real pen and his imaginary sword. 

He was a great editor: but he killed almost every paper 
he edited. He was a passionately loyal friend: but he 
wrote spiteful abuse of his dearest friend after that friend’s 
death. He was a scholarly and merciless hunter-out of 
** origins ” in other people’s poems (his essay on Burns is a 
masterpiece in that kind): but his own poems are fuller 
than anybody else’s of tags, memories, suggestions and 
plunderings. Through the plays in which he collaborated 
with Stevenson the paradox persists. They are failures: 
but why? ‘Two of the most vigorous brains of the day 
were at work on them—and two master-craftsmen at that, 
The technique of the drama is difficult, but where else did 
Stevenson (to say nothing of Henley) fail to master a difficult 
technique? The themes are romantic. In the Prologue 
to Beau Austin, of which the scene is laid in the Tunbridge 
Wells of 1820, Henley wrote : 

But then, as now—it may be, something more— 

Woman and man were human to the core. 

The hearts that throbbed behind that quaint attire 

Burned with a plenitude of essential fire. 
But essential fire is precisely what these plays lack: it is 
always the quaintness of attire on which attention is con- 
centrated. None of the gifts of either of-the-collaborators 
do themselves justice: that is what is so astonishing, 
Whatever Henley and Stevenson were, at least they were 
both of them witty ; and any one of the four plays before 
us would be the better for a touch of wit. Yet the only 
one in which anything of the kind is attempted is Macaire 
—described as “‘ a melodramatic farce”; and in that the 
fun depends on the mechanical repetition of stock situations 
and stock phrases—the tritest and cheapest of comic 
devices. 

Internal evidence is a dangerous guide, but we would 
wager that in the more serious dialogue of the more serious 
In Admiral 
Guinea (notable for an outline sketch of the famous Pew) 
there is to be expressed the austerity of the wicked man 
redeemed and converted: and this is how he expresses it : 

It is not I; it’s God’s law that is of iron. Think! if the blow 
were to fall now, some cord to snap within you, some enemy to 
plunge a knife into your heart ; this room, with its poor taper light, 
to vanish; this world to disappear like a drowning man into the 
great ocean; and you, your brain still whirling, to be snatched 

into the presence of the eternal Judge . . . 

It is the very voice of The Lay Moralist. It is Pulvis et 
Umbra—the advancing column of dust, the approaching 
shade that casts its shadow before. 

The most ambitious of these four dramas is Deacon 
Brodie, in which the hero’s double réle of respected citizen 
and secret criminal gives scope for true drama, for the 
unity of character in the clash of circumstance. The oppor- 
tunity is missed, the unity is ignored, and the clash is 
shown by mechanical devices. The author of Kidnapped 
and The Master of Ballantrae had indubitably a sense of 
drama: neither he nor his collaborator seems to have had 
a sense of the stage. They underrated the stage, appar- 
ently: they thought of it in terms of externals. It was a 
fatal mistake. The braided coat does not make the man 
of action, and you cannot knock romance into a cocked 


hat. 


A JOURNALIST IN IRELAND 


Ireland in Insurrection. An Englishman’s Record of Fact. 
By Hvucnu Martin. Daniel O’Connor. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Martin’s title is a little misleading. His book deals, 
it is true, with Ireland in insurrection, but he is less con- 
cerned with the actual insurrection than with the methods 
of barbarism which Government agents introduced with 
the tacit approval of their superiors as the only effective 
weapon to break the strength of Sinn Fein. These methods 
Mr. Martin studied at first hand, and because as a journalist 
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he did not hesitate to reveal them stripped of the embroid- 
eries with which apologists like Sir Hamar Greenwood 
seek to drape their ugliness, he had then ovel sensation, 
for an Englishman, of finding himself placed on the list of 
the proscribed. 

General Tudor’s corps @ élite, “‘ the custodians of civilised 
government in Ireland,” as the Chief Secretary describes 
them, decided that Mr. Martin’s despatches to the Daily 
News could no longer be tolerated. It was not advisable 
to mete out to an English journal the sort of schooling 
that keeps Irish newspapers in order, but an unofficial 
experiment might be made with an English journalist. 
Dublin Castle protested that not a hair of Mr. Martin’s 
head was in danger. Mr. Martin and all Ireland knew 
better. He was hunted for as zealously as if he had been 
Michael Collins himself. Raids were made on hotels where 
he was supposed to be staying. He was trailed from 
Dublin to Cork, from Cork to Tralee, and only when public 
opinion was aroused by the exposure of the plot did the 
leaders make it their business to call off the pack. Mr. 
Martin acquits the Government of responsibility for organ- 
ising the vendetta. “But he shows conclusively that the 
policy of condoning reprisals inevitably leads to a collapse 
of discipline in which vendettas, such as that declared against 
him, can be pursued with impunity by armed servants of 
the Government. 


In Ireland in Insurrection Mr. Martin republishes the 
articles which made him an unofficial outlaw. It is not 
difficult to understand why the champions of reprisals put 
his name high on their list. There may have been more 
picturesque indictments of terrorism as a system of govern- 
ment, but there have been none more formidable from the 
point of view of patient investigation of facts and dis- 
passionate analysis of evidence. To attack reprisals is, 
in the opinion of Sir Edward Carson, “ pure sentimentality.” 
Whatever Mr. Martin’s faults are, he is certainly not a 
sentimentalist. Every page of this book bears witness to 
its author’s scrupulous anxiety to set down the exact truth 
without exaggeration or distortion. Only once did the 
authorities venture to challenge him on a statement of 
fact. The burning of Newport creamery was afterwards 
investigated in court and, unfortunately for General 
Macready, all the evidence went to support Mr. Martin’s 
version of wanton destruction by a military detachment. 


Some readers may complain, not without reason, that 
the book is patchy. What it lacks in finish, however, it 
gains as a record of events by a singularly capable observer. 
Reprisals, it must be remembered, were in their earlier 
stages spasmodic outbreaks which could easily have been 
suppressed had those in authority desired to suppress 
them. Not the least merit of Ireland in Insurrection is 
the vivid picture which it gives of the spread of the taint 
to all the forces of the Crown. At Templemore Mr. Martin 
found the police, after the murder of one of their officers, 
making a virtue of the fact that they had not enacted a 
life for a life, and had contented themselves with destroying 
property to the value of £30,000. In Galway he discovered 
cadets who pinned their faith to cart-whips and rifle-slings 
as the most effective instruments for transforming rebels 
into loyalists, and in Kerry he learned that some Black- 
and-Tans acted as if they believed that the systematic 
cropping of girls’ hair would solve the Irish question. 
Instead of enforcing discipline, the Irish Executive sub- 
sidised out of the taxpayers’ money an official journal, 
which proclaimed it to be the first duty of servants of the 
Crown to make “an appropriate hell” for rebels. It is, 
as Mr. Martin says, “ impossible to escape the conclusion. 
And a Government which itself prints and circulates among 
the police this Weekly Summary, is giving its support to 
unlawful reprisals, both in the form of murder and the 
destruction of property.” This is the charge which Ireland 
in Insurrection drives home, and to the charge Sir Hamar 
Greenwood has never yet returned a convincing answer. 





A VETERAN’S GLEANINGS 


Later Essays, 1917-1920. By Austin Dosson. Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 6d. 


Mr. Dobson is, in his essays, not unlike those rare persons 
who always, at important gatherings, can tell you who is 
who. He is not like the guest who bores you by saying 
loudly : “ There’s Lloyd George!” or “ Look at Sir Squire 
Bancroft”; he is like the man who knows immediately 
the illustrious obscure, the men whom history will leave for 
gossip to take count of. Mr. Dobson gossips in his new 
volume with all his old skill. Of all his subjects one only, 
or possibly two, have names which most educated people 
could place immediately—John Howard, the prison reformer, 
and Abbé Edgeworth, who gave Louis XVI. his last 
communion and accompanied him to the scaffold. To his 
story Mr. Dobson has nothing new to add; but he gives 
us a pleasant history of the plucky, modest Irish priest 
who stuck to his job when greater men had made themselves 
safe and scarce. Of John Howard’s life we think the ordinary 
reader is to-day rather ignorant. Howard’s was a powerful, 
rather than an attractive, character; he seems to belong 
to the same genus as the astonishing Mr. Day, of Sandford 
and Merton; or Mr. Edgeworth, who begat the admirable 
Maria. While they, however, were the servants of their 
eccentricity, John Howard forced his to serve him, It 
needed a man of exceptional stubbornness and individuality 
to tackle, as he did, the foul prison-system of the eighteenth 
century. His dispassionate inquiry into the European 
prisons, his determined efforts to improve the prisoners’ 
conditions, were rewarded in his own day by an admiration 
which expressed itself oddly, but was certainly sincere. 
Twice married, he lost both his wives, and his only son went 
out of his mind—Howard had nothing to uphold him but 
his indefatigable passion for cleansing the prisons. Only, with 
a welcome touch of human weakness, he looked forward to a 
few peaceful years in the country at the end of his life. 
This wasdenied him. He died at Kherson, in Russian Tartary, 
of a fever caught from one whom he had visited. He was 
buried at Dauphinovka—‘ the peasants flocked to the 
obsequies of the common benefactor, and he was followed 


to his last home by some two or three thousand spectators, , 


an escort of cavalry, and a crowd of carriages, including the 
sumptuous equipage of the Prince of Moldavia, ‘drawn by 
six horses covered with scarlet cloth.’ ” 

Of the remaining essays the most entertaining are those 
on Thomas Edwards who answered the great Warburton, 
and on the learned Mrs. Carter, who knew French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, as well as Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 
Yet the woman whom Johnson praised was no blue-stocking 
in the opprobrious sense. She played on the spinet and 
the German flute, and “on one occasion walked three 
miles in a high wind, danced nine hours, and then walked 
home again.” The eighteenth century was neither the 
entirely formal nor the completely raffish affair which 
too close attention te Addison or to the Mohocks might 
lead one to think. The chief value of these excellent 
studies of Mr. Dobson’s is, perhaps, to confirm one in the 
belief that the age of Dr. Johnson was not so vitally different 
from our own time. 


THE DECLINE OF THE CAVALRY 


The Art of War in Italy, 1494-1529. By F. L. Tay.or, 
M.A., M.C. Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. 


In that curious and rather beautiful painting in the 
National Gallery of the battle of San Romano, by Paolo 
Uccello, we are shown a gallant charge of the Florentine 
chivalry, armed cap-d-pie. The charge has succeeded ; 
most of the opposing Pisan knights sprawl on the ground 
among the horses’ hoofs, or have fled from the picture, 
though one of them is still putting up a sporting resistance 
in the right-hand corner. Half-a-dozen foot soldiers, 
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The Bible : Its Nature and Inspira- 


tion. By EDWARD GRUBB. Cloth, 5s. Paper, 2s. 6d. 
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Our Social Heritage. 


By Prof, GRAHAM WALLAS. 12s. 6d. (April 5) 
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armed with swords and crossbows, skirmish irrelevantly 
in the background. Neither artillery nor small-arms 
appear in the picture at all. That was in 1432, and it 
gives a very fair idea of what warfare in Italy was like 
at the time. It is only necessary to add that if we could 
lift the vizors of these mounted men of Florence we should 
find underneath in nearly every case the dour features of 
a foreign mercenary. Unfortunately, there is no painting 
of Macchiavelli’s Florentine army which finally reduced 
Pisa to submission. From the military point of view 
it would afford a curious contrast with Uccello’s work. 
In 1506 this army numbered 10,000 men. It was an 
army of infantry, raised locally and fighting in massed 
formations after the Swiss manner, assisted by artillery 
and arquebusiers. A few hired horsemen were thrown 
in “as an auxiliary arm.” The day of the cavalry and 
the condottieri was already gone. It only remained for 
the Spaniards, with their muskets, to add, by 1529, the 
final touch to a change which was indicated at Crecy, 
and definitely began in Italy a century later under the 
influence of the Swiss. 

Within the limits of a Prince Consort Prize Essay, Mr. 
Taylor has had a mass of important material to deal with, 
and he very rightly sticks strictly to business. Civilian 
readers will be disappointed if they expect from him any 
mention of Benvenuto Cellini’s, claim to have fired the 
fatal shot which killed the Constable de Bourbon at the 
sack of Rome in 1527; but they will get the story of how 
Gian Paolo Vitelli, in 1499, annoyed at the heavy casualties 
among senior officers on both sides caused by arquebusiers, 
plucked out the eyes of every gunner he caught, holding 
it disgraceful that noble men-at-arms should be shot dead 
at a distance by these new-fangled fellows on foot. Nor, 
in two hundred pages full of fascinating detail, is there 
more than a mere mention of that interesting controversy 
between those who held that a fortress should be surrounded 
by a wet ditch and those who favoured a dry. From the 
point of view of general history, of course, the great event 
of the period of Italian history dealt with by Mr. Taylor 
was the defeat of the French by the Imperialists and the 
collapse of their designs upon Milan and Naples. It is 
here that we may expect Mr. Taylor to supplement the 
generalisations of political historians; and he does not 
fail us. The French were superior to their opponents in 
cavalry and artillery. Mr. Taylor attributes their failure 
mainly to the marked inferiority of their infantry, both in 
arms and in tactics. The initial success of Charles VIII. 
—a “veritable mystery” to Commines, who knew the 
King personally—is satisfactorily explained by the strategy 
of his opponents and the weight of his siege artillery—he 
sometimes got as many as fifteen shots a day out of one 
piece! But experts like Mr. Taylor seldom attach quite 
sufficient weight to the personal equation. He neglects 
to point out that whereas the Imperialists were usually 
led by professional soldiers of a proved ability, amounting, 
in the case of Gonsalvo de Cordova, to genius, the French 
were led by the monarch in person—by the deformed half- 
wit, Charles VIII.; or by the impetuous Francis I, who 
ruined his cause at Pavia because he could not maintain 
discipline ; or by an incapable Royal favourite like Bon- 
nivet. When the positions were reversed, as at Ravenna, 
where Gaston de Foix commanded against the Spanish 
Viceroy, the French won. It is not too much to say that 
if Gaston de Foix had survived that victory the history 
of Italy in the sixteenth century might have been different. 
For there seems to be no reason why his Ravenna tactics 
should not have been repeated at Bicocca, for instance, 
and with equally successful results. 

They were simple enough and are fully explained in 
Mr. Taylor’s admirably lucid account of this battle. The 
Viceroy adopted the new Spanish plan of awaiting attack 
in an enclosed position, behind trenches. Gaston de Foix 
subjected this position to no less than two hours’ preliminary 
bombardment from his greatly superior artillery, posted 





on both flanks and in front. The Spanish foot took cover 
or lay down in the open; but the horse were terribly cut 
up and, at last, charged out in despair over their own 
trenches to certain destruction at the hands of the incom- 
parable French cavalry. Then the French turned their 
full strength against the Spanish infantry and drove them 
from the field by weight of numbers. These tactics were 
never repeated by Foix’s successors. If they had been, 
it is just possible that the pre-eminence of the infantry 
over all other arms might not have been accepted through- 
out Europe so easily or so soon. It is true that Mr. Taylor 
might reply by drawing attention to the numerical superiority 
of the French at Ravenna, where, on the figures which he 
himself adopts from Sanuto, they outnumbered ,'the Im- 
perialists and their allies by more than two to one. But 
he gives no consideration at all to the effect of numbers, 
no doubt from lack of space. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Memoir of Leslie Johnston. By Epwyn Bevan, M.A., Hon. Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. Student Christian Movement. 7s. 6d. 
To write a memoir of a young man recently and heroically dead, 
and vividly remembered, requires candour, reticence and a sense of 
proportion. These gifts Mr. Bevan possesses, and so he has come 
nearer than could have been expected to giving a just and vital picture 
of Leslie Johnston’s brilliant and lovable personality. ‘“ Johnner” 
(to give him the name by which he was universally known in Oxford) 
was exceptional and yet typical. Nowhere but Oxford could have 
produced him: yet he certainly puzzled Oxford. His mere combina- 
tion of intellectual power with athletic and social success was excep- 
tional enough; but there have been other men who accumulated 
Firsts, Fellowships, college presidencies, rowing and football distine- 
tions, with the same amazing ease. Leslie Johnston was most excep- 
tional in the sphere where he seldom felt ease—where he rarely felt 
anything but the saint’s stress of upward struggle—the moral sphere. 
It is not usual for undergraduates to think of a fellow-undergraduate 
as good; yet that was the first, and main, impression he made on his 
contemporaries. Mr. Bevan records how the present Head-Master 
of‘Christ’s Hospital told him that “ the Varsity stroke, or some such 
‘athletic blood,’ at a Bump supper proposed Leslie’s health as ‘the 
best sportsman and the best Christian in the College.’” His pre- 
occupation with the things of the spirit might have laid him open 
to the charge of being a prig: athletic eminence would not have 
protected him from that—if he had been a prig. But he was the 
opposite. The prig is self-complacent: Leslie was always humble, 
almost passionately so; and it was impossible not to feel the 
touching and stirring influence of his sympathy and fellowship. To 
the present writer he will always remain in memory as one of the 
outstanding personalities of undergraduate Magdalen. But Mr. 
Bevan’s record deals principally with later years—travel, scholarship, 
the Student Christian Movement, and the war. It was early in the 
war that Leslie Johnston was killed: it is impossible to think of him 
as dead. 


The Paradox of the World. By Jonn Oman, D.D. Cambridge 
University Press. 9s. 

This volume might have been called ‘‘ The Spiritual Basis of Recon- 
struction ” were it not that the author has no interest in what very 
many people mean by Reconstruction, and is gravely concerned lest 
the striving be for nothing more than a greater edifice of material 
wealth, built by more elaborate organisation, whether of socialism or 
monopolistic trusts. The issues at stake, he insists, are not to be met 
this way, but by a reinterpretation of life’s real values, as these are 
to be discovered by regard to the things unseen and eternal, which are 
the true measure of the things seen and temporal. The exposition of 
this theme is carried through in a number of sermons which recall the 
double truth contained in Friedrich Schleiermacher’s dictum, that 
nothing should be done for religion but everything with religion. In 
other words, Dr. Oman, while pleading for a recognition of spiritual 
facts in our public policies and our private habits and ambitions, asks 
that the Church, which stands for the spiritual realities, shall put its 
trust in these alone, and support itself less on material resources and 
the efficiency of its worldly organisation. 


Royal Romances and Tragedies. By Cuantes Kineston. Stanley 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 

It is always pleasant to read of the indiscretions of kings, presumably 
because they are so much more indiscreet than the indiscretions of 
minor folk. Mr. Kingston caters most generously and successfully 
for this common foible. His story of “The King and the Dancer,” 
of which the hero is King Milan of Serbia, is excellent fun. The lady 
was not at all impressed by the condescension of his august advances. 
“* T want to be your friend,” he said, after a pause. The girl was busy 
removing the paint from her face. She answered him without turning 
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LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID . - - - £15,750,000 
INVESTED F S - - - - £9,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3 ,500,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, a 





~ It you  under-insure your r home ‘and have havea fire ‘the e loss falls | 
| upon yo 
| If you under-insure you life the sles falls upon your wife 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLI 


WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, _ 








Diabetic Patients 


and sufferers from any form of indigestion should try 


“P.R.” CURONA Biscuits 


Easily digested. Most palatable and nourishing, Cost little more than 
ordinary biscuits. Of leading London Stores, Health Food Stores, Chemists, 
etc. Large box 5/9; Two boxes for 11/-; Sample box 1/6, all post free, from 


THE WALLACE “P.R.” FOODS CO., LTD., 46 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, N, 8 
RANCIS EDWARDS, BookseE.ter, 
834 HicH St., MARYLEBONE, Lonpon, W. 1. 


ATALOGUE of Booxs and EncRavincs 
RELATING TO LONDON—Sent post free on application. 








Demy 8vo. 18. 6d. net. French edition same price. 


EUROPE IN ASIA MINOR 


The Real Significance of the Near East Question. 
An interesting brochure discussing the Near East Question by a political 
ae a of reputation who conceals his identity under the pseudonym of 
European.” This is the first historical commentary on the Near 
East Conference of London. __ 


Londoa : THOMAS ‘MURBY a Co., 1 Fleet Lane, E.C. 4 . 











THE BURTON CENTENARY. 


Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols. No. 649 of the Limited Edition 
printed by the Burton Club for Private Subscribers, {28. Illustrated 
Library Edition, 12 vols. Illustrations by Letchford, £16. Library 
Edition, without Plates, {14.—FoylEs, 121 Charing Cross Road, 
London. 








—_~— — 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” ‘“‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
** Everybody should read this book.""—Scotsman. 
“ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion." —The Guardian. 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''"—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. pest free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
( 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 











REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan stock. 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 





EVERY™MAN THEATRE Hamp. 7224. 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Seats Bookable 8/6, 5/9 and 3/-, including tax. 
Nightly at 8.15. Mat. Sat. at 2.30. 

“ How He Lied to Her Husband,” “‘ The Dark Lady of the Sonnets,"* “ Shewing Up 

of Blanco Posnet.’’ Next Week :—* THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT has 
——— 7 Residents.—Write to the WARDEN, 89 Barking Road, Canning 
‘own, E. 16. 








MALL FURNISHED BUNGALOW, with every labour-saving 
device. Ideal position, country and sea. Well-stocked vegetable garden.— 
A. E. Davies, The Outlook, Herne Bay. 





AMPING in the Sussex Weald. Sites for campers’ own tents, or 
tents on hire, on g6-acre estate. Meadows, woods, commons. Army hut 
accommodation if required. Suitable for Artists, Nature-Students, Girl Guides, 

Camp Firers, &c.—For further particulars and terms apply C. H. NicHoLts, Ballinger 
Grange, Great Missenden, Bucks. 








HREE WELL - FURNISHED ROOMS (with attendance) TO 
LET in attractive flat overlooking Battersea Park. Terms {1 1s. per room. 
Board-residence arranged if required. Would suit two ladies Apply I Box 650, 

NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 

A PROFITABLE HOBBY.—EARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. 

4 Unique postal course; booklet free.—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 191), 
22 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 











INDERGARTEN CHAIRS, 13, for Sale, in good condition.— 


Apply Box 649, New STATESMAN Office, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 





UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL and 
OTHER OCCASIONS, by Charles Seymour. 10s. 6d. net (postage 7d.), 
from Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, and 

through Booksellers. For Speeches written out at full length and forwarded by 
post, or for syllabus of 

PRIVATE LESSONS IN SPEAKING WITHOUT MANUSCRIPT, 

address Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 


HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 


A COUCeEMEnT. —30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 











OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas _ stoves. —Miss 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, to x 8, 
4/9 team (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13/6, 6 for 25/6. Send postcard for free 
samples of Bargains in Stationery.— James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4 





ERMAN CONVERSATION.—aAdvertiser (woman), with good 

J knowledge of German from reading, wishes to practise conversation with a 

German-born man or woman in London, preferably one interested in 

languages and psychology.—Write, stating terms and qualifications, Box 64%, 
NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


[GOR SALE, the whole issue of “ New Statesman” (unbound) 
from its foundation.—Offers to Box $47, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


EXHIBITION. 











RIDAY CLUB. 
Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture and Applied Arts. 
April 4th to 30th (all day Saturdays). Admission 1/3. 
MANSARD GALLERY. 
HEAL & Son, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 








OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, and VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 
Established in 1819. 





OOKS.—Maupassant’s Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 2s. ; 

Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 

1912, 258. ; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; Bower's History 
of the Popes, 1749, 7 vols., £2 28.; Max Beerbohm, Fifty Caricatures, 1913, £2 23.; 
Jackson's History of English Plate, 2 vols., £15; Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols., 8vo, 16s 3 
Muirhead Bone, The Western Front, 100 illus., 2 vols., 428., for 16s. ; Debrett’ s P 
roy. 8vo edit., 31s. 6d., for 5s., 1915 ; Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s Soc al 
England), 6 vols., profusely illus., fine copy, half morocco, £6 6s.; Ruskin’s Works, 
best edit., 39 vols., Para ; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s.; Ingpen's 
Shelley in England, 6d.; Barrie’s Quality Street, edit. de luxe, illus. by Hugh 
Thomson, 305. ; a. illus. by René Bull, edit. de luxe, 308.; Rupert Brooke's 
John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, 7s. 6d.; Zola’s Novels, 25 vols. in English, 
£6 6s. ; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s. ; Siegfried and the 
Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 1st edits., illus. by Rackham, 
£2 28. each ; ~—— Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s.; Omar 
Khayyam, illus. me Oe Dulac, {2 28.; Thackeray's Works, 26 "vols., Caxton Pub. Co., 
£4 48.; send also for catalogue. it you want a book and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. I am the most t bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, os Bright Street, Birmingham. /ANTED.— 
Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon’s Poems, and any others in this edition ; George 
Moore's first editions, any ; Boswell’ $ Johnson, 2 vols., 1791; Life of a Sportsman, 
1842; Burton’s Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; Chapman's Wild S; Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols., 1871; Dodsley’s Old Plays, 15 vols., 1875; any t edits. of Conrad, Henry 
James; sets of well-known authors. Good prices paid. 





eee .—Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., {7 10s.; Punch, 141 
vols., 1841-1911, £25; Dict. Nat. Biog. and Supplements, 23 vois., £18 6s. ; 
Litchfield’s Old Furniture, 21s.; Golden Ass of Apulius, 308. 5 Caldecott's 
Picture Books, 16 —s 248.; Geo Sessew's works 6 vols., 358. ; Frazer's Golden 
Bough, 12 vols., {8 10s.; Harper's waymen, 2 vols., illus., 358. ; Historian's Hist. 
of the World, 25 vols., “i (cost £30) igne’s Basays, 6 vol. Works, 17 ‘vols., £4; Beards- 
ley’s Drawings to to Salome, 258. ; ys, 6 vols., 158.; Fox Davies Public 
Arms, 308.; Gautier’s Works, 4 7 t08.; Mrs. Afi ara Behn's Plays and Novels, 
6 vols., 638. ; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols., £25; "Brangwyn's Book of Bridges, 31s. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere. —HOLLAxD 
aes. 33 21 John B Street, Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. List free 
Libraries or smaller sileu purchased far poompt ‘cash. 
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round; ‘I don’t mind. I have so many friends already that I find 
it difficult to see them all.’”” They went out to supper, and the king 
became noisy and disgusted the lady. When he called the next day 
he found himself refused admission. When at last he succeeded in 
catching her at the theatre and made his apologies : “‘ That’s all right,”’ 
she said, casually, ‘‘ I’ve decided to give you another chance.” What 
king would be proof against such treatment ? 


Arthur Coleridge : Reminiscences. Edited by J. A. FuLLeR-MairLanp, 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 

A first glance at the chapters of this book promises pleasant minutes 
trout fishing and taking tea with John Keble and others in rectories 
in a Devon valley, and minutes with William Johnson Corey and the 
Fellows of Eton and of King’s College, Cambridge, and with the old 
Duke of Wellington, smitten at the opera with Jenny Lind, “ the 
Swedish Nightingale,” and with the latter singing Mozart or dispensing 
cold roast goose to emotional but ravenous friends at Oberammergau, 
and with Millais and Holman Hunt and literary London between the 
years 1830 and 1913, when Mr. Arthur Coleridge, the author, lived. 
But it is for seconds only that our interest is awakened. The style 
is shortwinded and the book a mere collection of trivial notes on 
worthies is saapene. And yet Mr. Arthur Coleridge was himself 
evidently abundant and full of gusto. 

When on circuit on one occasion a woman was tried for infanticide. 
The prosecuting counsel claimed for two brief fees, owing to the fact 
that the sufferers were twin children. Coleridge, the clerk of assize, 
thought there should certainly be one brief fee only, and scribbled 
on a piece of paper : 

Said Crosby my opinion is, 
And Shea with me agrees, 
¥or legal purposes and costs, 
These twins are Siamese. 

Sir Ryland Adkins and Mr. Spencer Holland, of the Midland Circuit, 
have contributed a chapter of reminiscences of Mr. Coleridge. 

He seems to have been a most inspiriting companion on circuit, 
refusing to talk shop at meals and plunging into very individual talk 
full of stories and full of lively fun. He loved his fellow-creatures 
and was a most generous man. 

This exuberant singer of oratorios, this faithful attender of Church 
services and devotee of the clergy, with his emotionalism over mild 
things and his safe, gentlemanly, well-ordered existence, belongs to a 
mid-Victorian type that got thrust into a lumber-room at the outbreak 
of war amid the fierce values of the times. Now, a few years later, in 
these days of disillusionment with “ wide issues,’’ it is very restful to 
dust their portraits and to be able to feel the excellence of their 
particular values and limitations once more. 


THE CITY 


USINESS is always slack at holiday times, and on 

this occasion there has been less doing than ever. 

Recent issues have not been going very well. The 

public took only about one-fourth of the recent issue of 

£3,000,000 Birmingham 5} per cent. Loan at 90 and of 

the similar issue of £3,500,000 of Liverpool Loan. Possibly 

the public has been accustomed to picking up loans of 

this description after the issue, at a small discount, and 

history will repeat itself on this occasion. It cannot be 

said, however, that the markets look unhealthy, and 

nothing, one would think, could make industrial shares 
more depressed than they have been this year. 

- * * 


When the rubber boom was at its height, and about one- 
tenth of the population, by virtue of its shareholdings, 
regarded themselves as plantation experts, it was a common- 
place to hear the view that it was foolish for a company 
to go in for other cultures besides rubber, and, as a matter 
of fact, many plantations did abandon the production of tea, 
coffee, coconuts and tobacco, and used the soil exclusively 
for rubber. Time has shown, however, that it is good for 
many plantation companies to average their risks, instead 
of staking everything upon one product, and those planta- 
tions which also went in for coffee and coconuts have 
profited considerably during the past year or two as com- 
pared with those which had limited themselves to rubber. 
This fact emerges from the report of the Batu Kawan 
Rubber and Coconut Plantations, Ltd., which shows a net 
profit available for distribution of £16,797 as compared with 
£17,883 a year ago. In the course of discussion at the 
annual general meeting, the chairman stated that, owing 
to the heavy fall in the price of rubber, that commodity 
had actually been produced at a slight loss, so that the 
profit came wholly from the copra. This company’s pro- 
duction of coconuts was 2,601,729, which was short of the 
estimate, but the size of the nuts showed such an improve- 
ment that only 282 were required to make a picul (138 Ib.) 
of copra as compared with 306 in the previous year; the 
yield worked out at about fifty nuts per tree. 


On the subject of rubber the chairman gave utterance 
to an important opinion with regard to the future yield per 
acre; he said: 

ny be -, b- that subject that estimates of rubber b omey mage in the 
East have been very largely overdone. We read of four, five, six, and 
seven hundred pounds per acre. I give it to you as my considered 
opinion, after visiting a great number of propesties in the East, that 
the average outturn of rubber per acre from the East will not exceed 
300 to 350 Ib. per acre. 

Another interesting point brought out was that, whereas 
during the year the average price realised by the company 
for its copra was £57 6s. 8d. per ton in London, with £43 5s. 
per ton locally, just now the market in the East is better 
than in London. As the company has sold 24 tons, i.e, 
53,760 lb. of rubber (one-third of its production) for delivery 
during the current year at slightly over 2s. 6d. per Ib., it 
will be seen that it is in a relatively favourable position. 
Last year it paid a dividend of 12} per cent., but this year, 
in view of the strained position, the Board decided not to 
distribute any of the profits; the chairman indicated, 
however, that it would not be necessary to raise additional 
funds, and that if circumstances improved an interim 
dividend would be paid. If the shares, which are in the 
denomination of £1, can be picked up at anything round 
their present quotation of twenty shillings, they should 
prove a good purchase. 

* * * 

The announcement by the London and North-Western 
Railway that it has entered into an agreement with the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway for the acquisition of 
that system is of interest, for it makes the former company 
the largest British railway in mileage, capital and resources 
generally. At present the Great Western, with 6,743 miles 
of track, takes premier position in this respect, but by the 
absorption of the Lancashire and Yorkshire the London 
and North-Western will bring its mileage to 8,077. In 
1877 a similar amalgamation was proposed, but fell through. 
No reference to this forthcoming amalgamation was made 
by either of the railway chairmen at the meetings held 
recently, but the appointment a few weeks ago of Mr. 
Arthur Watson, general manager of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, to be also general manager of the London and 
North-Western Railway, pointed to the direction in which 
things were moving. Sir Eric Geddes, as Minister of 
Transport, will certainly have brought about a series of 
amalgamations among the railways comparable to that 
which has been happening in the banking world, and it is 
difficult to see how people can fail to draw the logical 
conclusion that, if this partial grouping without competition 
is an improvement, complete financial and operating uni- 
fication would be still more advantageous. But the big 
interests do not desire anything that might show the benefits 
of nationalisation, and in the campaign waged to this end 
some of the newspapers are making strange statements. 
It is extraordinary that the Financial Times should con- 
sider it necessary, in its leading article of March 29th, to 
point out as a fact worth noting that the railway manage- 
ments, when the Empire was in danger, were actually loyal, 
as witness the italicised portion of the following extract : 

The war demonstrated the great efficiency of our railways and the 

ability and undeviating loyalty of their management. It showed that 
when a large proportion of the tractive power and rolling stock was 
appropriated to State purposes, joint working enabled the railways to 
provide sufficient services for general needs. 
Commenting upon the Railway Nationalisation Bill prepared 
by the Railway Clerks’ Association and the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers, and presented in Parlia- 
ment by Mr. J. H. Thomas last week, the Daily Telegraph, 
referring to the proposal in the Bill that three of the seven 
Commissioners should be nominated by the Trade Unions, 
remarked : 

In other words, the owners—that is, the nation—would only have 
four-sevenths control, which is not nationalisation as it used to be 
understood, but the incorporation of Soviet ideas—the full flower of 
constitution-making which is now at work in Russia. 

So, when the railways are owned by the nation, and the 
community has four-sevenths of the control, it is held up as 
something inadequate, but when, as under the present 
system, the railways are owned by a certain number of 
people, and the community has absolutely no representation 
on the boards of management, nothing is said ! 

A. Emit Davies. 
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ORANGE GROWING FOR PROFIT 


HAT has been described as “a very important and 
W profitable development "’ in connection with the 
new and rapidly developing orange growing industry 
in South Africa has no doubt attracted the interest of many 
investors during the last month or so. Still, as it is not 
easy to form any very definite opinion of the merits for 
a of reports and details, it is considered that this article 
inspired by a questionnaire recently drawn up by an enquirer 
answered point by point from actual facts available, 
may interest many who have not troubled to examine the 
ition carefully. For the purpose of this article the 
various points have necessarily been very much skeletonised 
although supporting evidence in detail is of course available 
to those who care to follow up the matter with a private 
enquiry at the promoters’ London Offices. 

It is recalled that 5 acre lots within The Letaba Estates 
are being offered at {125 per acre payable in instalments 
over a period of five years. The y itself undertakes 
to irrigate, plant and maintain each farm for this period, 
and when the purchaser has completed payment present 
him or her with a “going concern.” It should also be 
remembered that the Company itself is developing the 
greater part of the Estate and therefore indicates its own 
confidence in the enterprise. Finally the Company asserts 
that they are holding out a very attractive opportunity to 
make an unusually profitable investment. 

The first question that presents itself naturally is : 

“How can I know with something like certainty that 
Orange Growing in South Africa is or will be sufficiently 
profitable to warrant my investing ? ” 

Not until this broad aspect of the whole question has 
been carefully examined will any investor care to spend 
the time investigating local conditions and specific data 
regarding The Letaba Estates in particular. 

In dealing with this first point, the Company do not offer 
anything specially original. Quite wisely they make it 
their task chiefly to quote the opinions of aes 
and Goverrment reports that may be taken as unbiassed 
and conservative. They offer in reprinted form the report 
on Orange Growing recently compiled and — by 
the Union Government of South Africa. is is self- 
evidently a candid setting forth of facts as they are without 
any interested influence. The public utterances and writings 
from other similar authorities are called upon to help the 
enquirer. In fact, all told, there is presented a very respect- 
able array. of facts calculated to justify the Company’s 
optimism. Their claims that 


(t) Orange Growing has already proved a profitable 
industry 


(2) South African orange growers have found it specially 
so in the case of South African oranges by reason of 
location and time of the summer period, 

(3) This industry (at present in its infancy in South 
Africa) promises to be one of its chief and most 
profitable industries, 

do certainly appear to be well supported by reliable evidence. 

The Letaba Estates in particular appear to measure up 

very thoroughly to the standards laid down by qualified 


citrus culture In view of the y's own 
large interests in the estates, this is to be looked 
for as a matter of course. Still, the pany recognise 


that it is not to be that an investor will take 
anything as a matter of course, for they deal with such factors 
as soil, climate, irrigation and facilities, local 
conditions governing marketing and so on in detail. 

An Investment in this enterprise has this about it—the . 
value of the property is far more likely to increase than 
depreciate. The Company’s claim of course is that these 
estates must under all ordinary circumstances considerably 
merease in value. They have gathered the opinions of 
experts and outside authorities to confirm their assertion. 
So confident are they themselves that they have invested 
heavily in the Estates themselves. 

Undoubtedly they have a proposition that will interest 
those anxious to safeguard the future. 

[Apvr.] G. S. 














Own an 
Orange Grove 
in South Africa 


A PLAN FOR 
YOUR FUTURE. 








NEW industry is springing up within South 

Africa and proving enormously profitable— 

orange growing! By reason of situation 

South African orange growers can send us their 

best oranges for consumption in our Summer time. 

Fruit from other lands mostly reaches us in Winter— 
hence the South African growers’ prosperity. 


THE LETABA ESTATES 


(Zoutpansberg District of the Transvaal, S.A.) 


having been proclaimed by experts as ideal in every way for 
orange growing, are now being developed on scientific lines. 
The Company which has invested heavily in these estates 
as actual growers has a few 5-acre groves for disposal, price 
£625 (can be paid in five annual instalments of {125). Those 
who buy will immediately have their grove planted, irrigated 
and maintained for them and handed over by the company 
as a “ going concern’ in five years’ time, and this service 
is included in the above price quoted. At the end of five 
years you can either settle on your grove or arrange for the 
Company to “ carry on ’’ in return for commission on your 
profits. Either way you have an excellent investment which 
will safeguard your financial future. The Vendor Company 
do not make wild claims regarding this proposition, but will 
offer an array of sober facts and Government statistics 
calculated to convince you as a business man that you are 
on a sound and particularly attractive proposition. 


Write or call at once for Descriptive Booklet, Plans, and full particulars to : 
SALES DEPARTMENT (N.S8.), 


Union Fruit and Citrus Farms, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal), 
16 PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


DIRECTORS : 

A. MACKIE NIVEN (Chairman), | Col. ae Pt 4 
Director Glencoe Natal Col- , K.C.M.G., Johan- 
lieries, Ltd Clydesdale nesburg. Director Giynns 

“J Lyden' Ltd., Transvaal 
(Transvaal) Collieries, Ltd., Gold Estates Ltd. 
and Modderfontein B Gold | C. F. STURROCK (President 
Mining Estates, Ltd. J Chamber of 

Senator the Hon. W. KIDGER 
TUCKER, C.M.G., Johannes- (Director Nourse Rainier, Ltd. ). 
burg. D. MILLIN, F.LC., Johannesburg. 


ATTORNEYS IN LONDON: 


Messrs. MAURICE JENKS, PERCIVAL & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
6 Old Jewry, London. 





BANK REFERENCES: 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd., 10 Clement's Lane, 
London. 


Telephone : 
REGENT 4888. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ CITRUSAL, CHARLES, LONDON.” 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





BRATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, 5S.W. II. 


Principal: R. H. PIcKaRD, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Head of Training College: Miss Mary E. MARSDEN. 
Recognised courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundry- 
work, Housewifery, Science —s to Housecraft, Advanced Cookery, 
Needlework, and Ladies’ Tailoring. 
Training for School Matrons and Housekeepers. 


DEPARTMENT F HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Head of Department: Miss BIDELEUX. 
Training Courses for Health Visitors, Sanitary 
pecan Infant Welfare Workers and Teachers of Hygiene. 
paratory Courses are also arranged. 


HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS. 
For particulars of curricula, fees, scholarships, maintenance grants 
and hostels, apply to the Secretary. 





In- 
Pre- 





HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOG * 


of tor ae ee 
up - = Toes of age. 
school is to develop the children so that they may ali thet tivities 
full, while at ee ee ee ee 

tional outlook is broad and serious,.and the children hav: we the cdventege al bala 
by specialists from the senior a 


sah famay Lew Tai 

BEATRICE M. BAKER, B.A. (London), pas ten Bapem, B.A., LL.B. (Camber 
In charge of the boar Mr. and Mrs. Lyn "HARRIS. 

For further particulars apply to the Leeenackes Badminton House, Clifton, Br 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, —— Grange, Great Misser 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 1 Road, London). An expe 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURE 

Co-education until 13, ‘ae remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder gi 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is 
Boys 9 To pe ee meage pA ge e g Mr. and Mrs. G 
Little children 5 fo sleep at th e anexe, Karemea, under the care of Mis J 
Montessori Socuaive fees, 150 guineas, only extras 


lessons, expenses. 
Principals : The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


ADMINTON 








OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8. Dean: Miss LanEe-CtayPpon, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.)- 

Science of the Univer- 

Applied Science 


Pheaaniteent. Fees, 
All Courses commence in October. 


Domestic Arts ts Diplomas, and os in Househ< 
3° pn per annum. Residence if required 
er particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
ma MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 
(recognised by the Board of Education). 
REPARATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 
eeesiens Social ber and for Ti , particularly the new Day 
— uation Schools. se 2 ore exeees to meet the ‘iadividual needs of 
studen is, according pg experience. 
©, y for particulars to PruvcrPaL, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. etary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For information “concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the F Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), 
Universtry Coursks in Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 2oguineasa year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 

post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery yh the respira 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, one 
Education, Health, Preventien of Consumption. Breathing becomes 
= voice anaee and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated wi 
Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 
ty Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
April 26. SPAIN and TANGIER. Seville, Escorial, Madrid, 
Granada, etc. 5 weeks. 125 gns. 
une 2. ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks. 49 gus. 
ummer Tours. French Chateaux and Pyrenees, Tyrol, et 
Programmes from Miss Bisnop, F. ote Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, 19g. 


for 











94 Park 








Rinda, Algeciras, 





ASTBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very Pepeatly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc., with photographs, 
on application.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, = and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Warton, Acting Secretary. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


Woes ORGANISER, Liberal, preferably acquainted with new 
policy, wanted for Manchester constituency. Experience in 
rs and organising essential. £250. Apes, Box. 538, G.P.O., 











SSISTANT WANTED (with a view to partnership) for private 
Montessori School. Experience and sympathy ~* wr work 
necessary.— Apply PRINCIPAL, Nursery School, Streetiy, Ss 


LITERARY. 


T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
money by y aoe oh: the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 








ELDON LITERARY SERVICE, COWFOLD, SUSSEX. 





AN mays, should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
—» Music and Son; ~ ay Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
don. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 














DVERTISEMENT RATES and Net Sales Certi- 

ficate on application to the Manager, THE NEW 

STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.c. 2. 








MALTMANS” Ss’ GREEN, ARDS CRO 


Miss CHAMBERS, College, Cambridge, late 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High Sch . eu aim of the School 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the 
community; to encourage self. by means of ot Literature, A 
Dancing and Handicraft of every 

x Medical Ps 


i 4 wists education, 180 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-! Lar bee} and is on gravel soil. The house is iclightfally of 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


TMs BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 32: 
pues Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The 
ae over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


| Fcnahatiaes HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SE 





Principal : Miss RICHARDSON, 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special atteation to health and charaetet. 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PaRK, S.E) 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS f: 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRIN Miss MILDRED STEELE. 
ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDI 


T. GEORGE'S, Gervant’ s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted 
— ~~ —y i nth tonal, health — — ws Gessend's 
uca na na ya O 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above on -level. For further p ls 
apply to the Pruycipat. 
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hose par are 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, teen London, W.- 


TYPEWRITING. 


i Se ecg SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POE 

etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons repo 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and im 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 B y ave Amy) men ntl vist 














YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every descript 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss McF, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.— MSS. 
copied. Moderate terms. 
HItpritcs, 11 Osborne 


YVPEWRITING. — Liter Mauuscripts carefully copied. 
— testimonials and es' wy sent on request.—C. A. Gop! 
ton Road, Herne Hil, 8 E. 24. 


mptly and uta 
Nine years’ ulesy* typing experienc 
Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 














The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, including 
all Supplements and postage, to any address in Gre 
Britain or abroad is 30s.; six months, 15s.; three 
morths, 7s. Gd. 

A few copies of the INDEX to VOLUME XV. are still available, 
and will be supplied, gratis, to Postal Subscribers on appli- 
cation. To other readers, post free, One Shilling. 

Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Volume XV. 
ready, price 7s. and 32s. respectively. 








The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, to Great Qt 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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